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Instrument! 


Clavioline 
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in  One  Easy-to-play 
Electronic 


*Traclr  Mark  of  Cibaon«  Inc 


PerFect  instrumental  reproduction  with  just  the  Flick 
oF  a  Finger —  and  more  than  thirty  diFFerent  musical 
instruments  can  be  played  on  the  CLAVIOLINE. 
This  amazing  electronic  development  is  bringing 
new  wonders  oF  music  to  proFessional  and  amateur 
musicians  alike.  Entertainers,  educators  and  music 
lovers  everywhere  Find  the  magic  oF  music  in  the 
CLAVIOLINE,  the  most  astounding  and  versatile 
instrument  you’ve  ever  heard! 

A  PRODUCT  OF  ELECTRONICS  DIVISION  OF  GIBSON,  INC. 


CHICAGO  MCSICAL  INSTRl'MHNT  CO. 
■  30  Hast  Adams  Street,  Cliicajjo  3,  III. 
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A  magazine  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  school  music — 
edited  for  music  directors,  teachers,  students,  and  parents. 
Used  as  a  teaching  aid  and  music  motivator  in  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  America  and  many  foreign  countries. 
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They  Are  Making  America  Musical . 

Mllbarn  E.  Coray,  DIraetor  of  Rondt,  and 
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Silver  Anniversary  Messages . 
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Brass 

B.  H.  Wolhor 

Diractor  of  Music  , 

Gaffnoy  Hi9h  School  I 

GafFnay,  South  Carolina 

String  Clearing  House 

Anfolo  La  Mariana 
Wostarn  Michigan 
State  Teachers  College 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Band  Forum 

Daniel  L.  Martino,  A.  B.  A. 

Diractor  of  Bonds  R  J 

Indiana  University  R 

Bloomington,  Indiana  Bh 

Percussion 

^  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

5;  mm  Conservatory  of  music 
Cjdl  22  M/2  Broad  Street 
Albany,  Ga. 


Audio-Visual  Aids 

Robert  F.  Freeland 
Helix  High  School 
La  Mesa,  California 


The  clinical  editors  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  ora  all  racoqniiad  authorities  in  tha 
field  of  Music  Education.  Each  parson  is  highly  qualifiad  as  an  adjudicator,  lecturar, 
clinician,  and  conductor.  Directors  ond  officers  of  various  district,  state,  and  national 
associations  who  desire  their  services  are  encouraged  to  write  direct  to  each  columnist 
for  information  regarding  available  dotes  and  fees. 


The  Clarinet  Corner 

David  Kaplan 
Director  of  Music 
Reynolds  Community 
High  School 
Reynolds,  Illinois 

Oboe,  Bassoon  mm 

Rob  Organ 

Woodwind  Studio 

1512  Stout  St.  H 

Denver  2,  Colorado 


Clinicals 


The  Choral  Folio:  by  Walter  R.  Radby . 

Fercussion:  by  John  Foul  Jones . 

The  Sehaol  String  Clearing  Haase:  by  Angelo  La  Mariana . 

The  Clarinet  Corner:  by  David  Kaplan . 

Band  Forum:  by  Daniel  L.  Martino . 

The  Solo  Brass:  by  B.  H.  Walker . 

Your  Flute  9ttestiens:by  Rex  Elton  Fair . 

Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Teaching  Music:  by  Robert  F.  Freeland. 
Double  Reed  Classroom:  by  Bob  Organ . 


The  Choral  Folio 

Walter  A.  Rodby 
Choral  Music  Director 
Joliet  Township  High  School 
Joliet,  Illinois 


Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Chicago,- Illinois,  under 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1878.  Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  by 
the  School  Musician.  Subscription  rates:  One  year.  Domestic,  $2.00.  For¬ 
eign  countries,  $2.50.  Single  copies,  25c.  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  Editor  and 
Publisher.  Address  all  editorial  and  remittance  mail  to  Chicago.  Alloto  four 
weeks  from  the  time  subscription  remittance  is  mailed  from  subscriber’s 
post  office  to  the  time  the  first  copy  of  the  magazine  is  received. 


Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.  B.  A. 
Director  of  Bonds 
Oberlln  College 
Oberlin,  Ohio 
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WOOD  CLARINET 

•  Easy  to  ploy 
o  Qaick  la  rospooto 
o  Prachloa  taaad 

Ev«n  "pros"  ore  surprised  to 
find  such  sweet,  mellow  tone 
.  . .  such  sparkling  perform¬ 
ance  in  a  beginner's  clari¬ 
net.  Besides,  it's  fitted  with 
a  WHITEHALL  mouthpiece 
for  utmost  playing  ease  and 
lip  comfort! 

..  Trombon* 

Aho  fry  )  Ttumptt 

fHITiHAU  y  Sm"** 

AT  YOUK  \  ob<^ 

Uccolo 

h^arlmba 


DAVID  WEXLER  A  CO. 

fic/i/uVe  Dhtrlbufen 

1243  S.  Wabash  Chicago  5 


Band  Leaders 
everywhere  prefer 

LEADER  BATONS 

They're  carved,  shaped  and  balanced 
for  EFFORTLESS  leading!  Exclusive 
feather-like  weight  lets  you  conduct  for 
hours  without  tiring.  Micrometer-exact 
toper  balance  makes  i^  pleasant  to 
hold — inspiring  to  lead  with!  20  styles — 
30c  to  $1.35  each. 


AT  YOUR  DEALER 


"H't  mr  faroritt."  i 
JOSEPH  GALLICCHIO  | 
"btighty  handsome,  too”  ) 

ARCHIE  BLEYER  S 


DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

Exc/usive  DMrIbufon 

1243  S.  Wabash  Chicago  5 


School  musicians  applaud  — 

Milburn  E,  Carey  of  Enid,  Oklahoma 

"Music  Education  is  a  vital  element  in  the  program  of  student  training  and  must  be 
regarded  by  all  those  in  any  way  responsible  for  it,"  soys  Milburn  L  Carey,  director  of 
Bonds  and  the  Fine  Arts  Deportment,  Phillips  University  at  Enid,  Oklahoma.  He  is 
nationally  known  for  his  outstanding  work  in  connection  with  the  Enid  Music  Festival  for 
the  post  18  years.  More  than  50,000  students  have  participated  during  this  period. 

Mr.  Carey  has  a  wide  and  varied  educational  and  professional  background.  After 
winning  first  ploce  in  the  Notional  solo  contest  while  attending  the  Marion  Indiana  High 
School,  he  went  on  to  receive  his  B.S.  at  the  University  of  Illinois  with  a  major  in  Public 
School  Music.  He  returned  in  1942-43  to  toke  his  Master  of  Music  degree.  Additional 
graduate  work  hos  been  taken  at  Northwestern  University,  Okla.  A&M,  and  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  He  has  taught  at  University  of  Illinois,  Interlochen  Music 
Comp,  Texas  Tech,  Hdrdin-Simmons  University,  plus  short  courses  at  the  Universities  of 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Texas,  Florida,  Colorado,  Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  Arkansas, 
and  many,  many  others. 

He  olso  directs  the  Nationally  famous  Legionettes  (all-girl  drum  and  bugle  corps)  which 
hos  continuolly  won  high  honors  at  the  National  American  Legion  Contests.  He  also 
enjoys  his  work  as  director  of  the  Methodist  adult  and  youth  choirs  in  Enid.  Busy  as  he  is, 
he  still  finds  time  to  shore  his  favorite  hobbies,  gardening,  swimming,  and  traveling  with 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  his  daughter  Jane,  and  his  two  sons,  Donald  and  Philip. 

The  staff  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  proud  indeed  to  present  Milburn  E.  Carey  in 
the  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  issue  as  a  man  through  his  great  belief  in  the  school  musicians 
of  Americo  as  one  who  is  truly  "Making  America  Musical." 
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Whether  you’re  in  a  professional  or  school  musical  or 
ganization — you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  this  all  new 
CONN  Connstellation  that’s  already  accepted,  used  and  ac 
claimed  by  many  top  artists  and  teachers.  Here’s  an  in 
strument,  for  the  first  time,  with  instant,  easy  response, 
beautiful  non-spreading  tone  AND  fine  intonation  in 
all  registers.  Amazing  NEW  features  (including  entirely 
NEW  bore)  too  sensational  to  adequately  describe.  See 
your  Conn  dealer  now . . .  see  and  play  this  great  clari¬ 
net,  for  the  thrill  of  your  life. 


PRECISION-THREADED 


TONE  HOLE  INSERTS 

Made  of  special  composition  which  can  be  machined  to 
a  hnet,  more  precise  edge  than  integral  tone  holes ...  re¬ 
sult  in  more  accurate  intonation,  more  positive  response 
and  easier  tone  production.  Absolutely  will  not  crack! 


NEW  BOOKLET  f  “Pitch  and  Quality  in 

Clarinet  Playing" —  by  Arthur  H.  Christmann 

Every  clarinet  player  should  read  this  interesting  and  helpful  booklet, 
written  by  one  of  the  most  noted  clarinet  authorities  in  the  country. 
Here's  authoritative,  invaluable  information,  the  result  of  the  many 
years  Mr.  Christmann  has  devoted  to  teaching  and  playing.  Use  cou¬ 
pon-booklet  is  FREE! 


CONN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  DIV.,  C.G.  CONN  Ltd.,  Dnpt.  1042,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Send  FREE  and  without  obligation,  booklet  — "Pitch  and  Quality  in  Clarinet  Playing.’ 


Address _  _  _ _ City _ _  -Zone _ State _ 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
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ARTHUR  H.  CHRISTMANN^ 

PROFESSOR  OF  CLARINET 
JUUIAUD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

6  — “Smooth,  Even  Scole 

. . .  Excellent  Responsiveness. 

I  am  delighteef 
with  it." 


Then  Came 
THE  CLINICS 


Congratulations  to 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


By  L.  J.  Cooley 


On  a  Quarter-Century  of  Achievement 


“It  was  some  time  in  the  early 
20’s  ...  I  believe  it  was  1922,  but  I 
am  not  sure,”  said  William  F.  Ludwig 
as  he  told  this  warm  and  interesting 
story  of  perhaps  the  first  School  Drum 
Clinic  in  the  nation’s  history. 

It  seems  that  Victor  J.  Grabel  at 
that  time  was  holding  a  series  of 
Band  Director  Clinics  on  Saturdays 
in  Chicago.  His  main  course  was  con¬ 
ducting,  for  school  bands  were  far 
exceeding  the  supply  of  directors. 

Grabel  realized  early  that  these 
budding  directors  needed  to  know 
more  than  just  directing,  they  had  to 
at  least  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  various  instruments  of  the  band. 
He  decided  to  call  upon  the  wisdom 
and  teaching  of  some  of  his  Symphony 
Orchestra  friends.  These  men  includ¬ 
ed  Max  Pottag,  who  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  authority  on  French  Horn 
problems  for  the  School  Student  that 
we  have  in  America.  Another  was 
William  F.  Ludwig  Senior,  who  has 
and  always  will  be  considered  the 
pioneer  of  School  Rudimental  Drum¬ 
ming. 

Mr.  Ludwig  said,  “There  just  wasn’t 
any  text  material  to  teach  from.  In 
fact,  I  was  amused  that  Grabel  asked 
me  to  teach  conductors  how  to  play 
drums,  for  I  had  always  thought  that 
conductors  should  know  the  instru¬ 
ments  that  they  were  to  conduct.” 

Ludwig  then  remembered  how  he 
was  fascinated  with  watching  the 
Sousa  Drum  Section  in  the  late  1890’s. 
How  they  could  play  in  perfect  uni¬ 
son.  He  remembered  too  that  he  had 
a  Sousa  Book  called  “Trumpet  and 
Drum  Manual”  published  in  1886 
which  was  the  only  publication  that 
taught  something  besides  notes. 
(Ludwig  states  that  there  are  only 
four  of  these  books  left  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.)  Using  this 
method,  he  started  to  teach  unisonal 
drumming  to  these  band  directors. 
After  one  such  class  on  a  Saturday 
morning  in  the  early  20’s,  a  young 
man  came  up  to  him  and  said,  “Mr. 
Ludwig,  my  drum  section  is  terrible. 
Do  you  think  you  could  come  out  to 
my  school  and  help  them?”  That 
young  man  was  the  late  A.  R.  McAl¬ 
lister.  Yes,  Mr.  Ludwig  went  out  to 
Joliet,  Illinois  and  taught  the  Joliet 
Township  High  School  Bands’  drum¬ 
mers,  which  soon  became  known  for 
its  superior  rudimental  percussion 
section.  Mr.  Ludwig  had  planted  the 
seed.  Today  drum  sections  in  every 
high  school  band  in  America  play 
with  the  precision  of  a  machine,  all 
because  a  man  with  an  eye  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  said  “Yes”  to  a  young  man’s 
question  more  than  a  quarter  century 
ago. 


NEW  GLAMOUR. ..Rich  gold  lacquor 
highlightod  by  nickol-trim  fingor 
buttons,  Volvo  cup*  and  volvo  slid#*. 


Like  the  publishers  of  The  School  Musician  we 
feel  that  no  musicians  are  more  important  than 
those  now  in  school  bands  and  orchestras.  They 
are  the  foundation  of  a  better,  more  cultured, 
more  musical  America.  That’s  why  The  School 
Musician  deserves  the  congratulations  of  all  mu¬ 
sic  lovers.  And  that’s  why  we  incorporate  so 
many  "professional”  features  in  our  student-priced 
AMERICAN  PREP  line.  Write  for  new  brochure 
and  name  of  nearest  William  Frank  dealer. 


October, 
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The  “Leonard  Smiths”  and  “James  Neilsons”  of  the  future  have  yet  to  be 
discovered.  But  whoever  they  are.  the  instruments  they  play  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  determining  their  success.  That’s  why  it  is  so  important 
to  choose  a  cornet  like  the  Martin  ...  an  instrument  whose  every  tone 
is  perfectly  defined.  One  that  has  true  cornet  quality  throughout  all  registers, 
and  is  especially  responsive  in  the  high  range.  These  are  advantages 
which  result  from  the  special  care  given  each  Martin  from  first  operation 
to  shipping.  They  are  advantages  that  distinguish  Martin  as  the  finest  of  brass 
instruments  . . .  for  artists  of  today  and  tomorrow. 


Recognized  as  “America’s  premier  cornet 
soloist,"  Leonard  B.  Smith  conducts  the 
Belle  Isle  Band  of  Detroit.  He  started 
playing  his  first  Martin  soon  after  he  was 
eight  years  of  age. 


the  royal  family  of  band  instrument* 


For  FREE  literature  and  name  of  your 
nearest  Martin  dealer,  write . . . 
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Netc$  From  the  Industry 


need  for  a  neck  strap.  Players  avoid 
fatigue,  and  gain  unrestricted  free¬ 
dom  of  position  while  playing. 

Shown  for  the  first  time  at  the 
NAMM  trade  show,  the  new  idea 
made  an  immediate  hit.  Mr.  Linton 
points  out  that  seat  straps  have  long 
been  in  use,  but  that  special  attach¬ 
ments  were  required. 

The  complete  ring  support  and 
strap  retails  for  $6.95,  and  can  be 
used  on  any  model  or  make  of  bas¬ 
soon.  It  is  available  through  all  music 
dealers.  For  further  information  write 
the  Linton  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


Wexler  Stresses  Student 

Violin  Outfits 


With  students  back  at  school  and 
college  .  .  .  with  the  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  orchestras  .  .  .  and 
with  violin  playing  coming  back  to  its 
own,  David  Wexler  &  Co.,  Chicago 
wholesalers,  are  making  a  most  time¬ 
ly  offering  of  new  8 -piece  imported 
violin  outfits,  for  students. 

The  violins  are  perfectly  adjusted 
according  to  approved  specifications 
of  the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference,  and  the  Violin  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America.  All  adjustments 
are  supervised  by  Otto  Heberlein, 
Wexler’s  violin  authority. 

The  student’s  outfit  consists  of  (1) 
Stradivarius  model  violin — with  ma¬ 
ple  back  and  sides — dark  amber  to 
light  natural-color  shading — top  of 
selected  spruce — ebony  pegs,  tail¬ 
piece,  fingerboard — in  full,  %  and  Vi 
sizes.  (2)  Violin  case — hard-shell, 
fiannel-lined.  (3)  Brazilwood  bow. 
(4)  Rosin.  (5)  Tuner.  (6)  Chinrest. 
(7)  Instructor.  (8)  Extra  set  strings. 
Complete  outfit  lists  at  $45.  Another 
student’s  8-piece  outfit  lists  at  $39.50. 


Now  The  New  Combination 
Adjustable  Sax  Stand 


A  portable  combination  sax  stand 
designed  for  either  the  alto  sax  and 
clarinet  combination  or  the  tenor  and 
clarinet  combination  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  and  distributed  by  Targ  &  Din¬ 
ner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  C.  Bruno  & 
Sons,  New  York  City. 

Dealers  and  musicians  were  lavish 
in  their  acclaims  for  this  new  stand 
which  was  shown  for  the  first  time  at 
the  recent  NAMM  Convention. 

A  patented  adjustable  device 
makes  the  stand  suitable  for  either 
the  alto  or  tenor  sax.  All  parts  of  the 
stand  that  touch  the  instrument  are 
rubber  reinforced.  The  stand  folds 
compactly  and  is  light  in  weight,  yet 
very  sturdy.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  stands  offered  in  a  number 
of  years.  Price  .  .  .  $9.75.  Available 
at  your  Music  Dealer. 


Holton  Has  Practical 
Calendar  For  Directors 


To  keep  a  posted  headquarters  rec¬ 
ord  of  coming  events,  a  new  25x38- 
inch  “Parade  of  Musical  Events’’  cal¬ 
endar  is  being  provided  to  schools 
and  other  musical  organizations. 

The  large  calendar,  available 
through  Holton  band  instrument  deal¬ 
ers,  runs  from  September  1953, 
through  August  1954.  It  has  space  on 
each  day  for  scheduling  rehearsals, 
public  appearances,  parades,  school 
events,  holidays  and  other  band  and 
orchestra  activities. 

Besides  listing  space  for  schedules, 
each  month’s  panel  has  cartoon-illus¬ 
trated  tips  on  better  band  perform¬ 
ance.  The  calendar  is  printed  in  two 
colors,  tinned  across  top  and  bottom 
and  has  metal  eyelet  for  convenient 
hanging. 

These  Calendars  are  available 
through  your  local  Holton  Dealer.  If 
not  available  locally,  mention  The  SM 
when  you  write  to  the  Holton  Com¬ 
pany,  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin  for  further 
information. 


near 


Southern  Music  Company 
Buys  Music  By  The  Carload 

In  making  preparations  for  this 
fall’s  business  the  Southern  Music 
Company  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  has 
set  a  precedent.  It  is  believed  that 
they  are  the  first  dealers  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  buy  sheet  music  and  mu¬ 
sic  books  by  the  carload. 

This  car  of  music  contained  music 
from  most  of  the  important  publish¬ 
ers  in  New  York.  The  material  includ¬ 
ed  publications  for  schools,  churches, 
vocal  and  instrumental  teachers,  and 
professional  musicians.  Some  of  the 
music  will  go  to  other  dealers,  since 
the  Southern  Music  Company  acts  as 
distributor  throughout  the  southwest 
for  music  publishers,  in  addition  to 
its  role  as  a  dealer. 


Linton  Introduces  New 

Bassoon  Seat-Strap 


A  new  slip-on  type  seat-strap  ring 
support  for  bassoons  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Linton  Mfg.  Co.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration,  it  consists 
of  two  parts:  a  plated  ring  holder 
which  slips  over  the  bottom  end  of 
any  make  bassoon,  and  a  leather  seat 
strap  which  snaps  onto  the  ring 
holder. 

Weight  of  the  instrument  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  strap,  eliminating  the 
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Grenadilla  hchmI, 
complete  with  case. 
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Sealed-In  Color"  New 
Feature  in  Choir  Robes 


A  new  process  now  brings  you  a 
“dream”  material  for  choir  robes. 
This  new  material,  Duracel  made  of 
Celeperm  yarn,  is  a  revolutionary 
material  with  “sealed-in-color”.  In¬ 
stead  of  weaving  the  material  and 
then  dyeing  it,  or  dyeing  the  yam  and 
then  weaving,  this  new  process  goes 
one  step  further  .  .  .  color  is  added 
before  the  thread  is  spun.  The  color  is 
then  imiformly  sealed-in  all  through 
the  material.  In  addition,  Duracel’s 
color  is  permanent — unaffected  by 
simlight,  perspiration,  or  industrial 
gases.  Light  and  ideal  for  all  season’s 
wear,  Duracel  is  moth-proof  and  mil¬ 
dew-proof.  These  new  choir  robes 
(available  in  a  wide  range  of  colors) 
sell  at  a  price  comparable  to  better 
grades  of  other  materials.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer,  Collegiate  Cap  and  Gown 
Company,  366  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  1,  New  York,  offers  additional 
information  and  material  samples  on 
request. 

A  mention  of  the  SM  when  writing 
would  be  appreciated. 


MHTON  DC  tUOO^ 
ouMtanding  «(rl«ats 
of  TV,  redSo  and  mo¬ 
tion  picfvrat. 


Larilee  In  New 


And  Bigger  Plant 


The  Larilee  Woodwind  Company 
has  just  moved  into  its  new,  larger 
and  more  modem  factory  at  1700  Ed- 
wardsburg  Road  in  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
where  they  expect  to  speed  up  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  Larilee  “Crack-Proof 
guaranteed”  oboes. 


ATILLIO  RISSO,  Uo- 
lurod  mombor  of  tlio 
Mntotionol  Vagabond 
Quortot. 


LAWRENCE  WELK, 
fabulous  "Chompagnu 
Music"  originator  and 
his  foaturod  soloist. 
MYRON  FLOREN. 


Piano  Practicing  Silencer 
Introduced  By  Limitone  Co. 


The  new  LIMITONE  PIANO  PRAC¬ 
TICING  SILENCER  is  currently  be¬ 
ing  introduced  by  the  manufacturers: 
The  Limitone  Company,  5226  Penn 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh  24,  Pennsylvania. 

The  LIMITONE  is  a  simple,  low- 
cost  device  which  enables  anyone  to 
practice  even  heavy  composition 
without  disturbing  others  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  rooms  or  apartments.  No  installa¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  the  LIMITONE  is 
just  dropped  into  the  piano  where  it 
fits  snugly  against  the  strings — then 
for  normal  playing,  it  is  lifted  out. 

'The  name  LIMITONE  is  derived 
from  the  silencer’s  capacity  to  limit 
tones  and  reverberations  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  room. 

Adaptable  for  spinets  and  uprights, 
the  LIMITONE  has  the  added  advan¬ 
tage  of  resisting  finger  pressure, 
thereby  exercising  muscles  and  mak¬ 
ing  normal  playing  tireless. 

When  writing  the  manufacturer 
about  this  new  product,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  SM. 


FRANK  YANKOVIC, 
Amarico't  Polko  King 


Octobar,  1953 
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1.  FORMAL 


tacturer 
sure  to 


2.  DOUBLE  LAPEL 


3.  SINGLE  LAPEL 


4.  BUTTON-UP 


Choose  your 
own  shield 


5.  DRESS  PARADE 


One  (oat  con  be  worn  5  different  ways! 


Solves  the  style  problem.  Serves  as  a  Concert  Band  Coat  in  the 
auditorium;  as  a  Full  Dress  Band  Coat  on  the  football  field  or 
on  parade. 

Our  direct  representative  will  give  full  information,  quote 
prices,  help  you  make  selection  and  suggest  fund-raising 
ideas. 


Ostwald  makes  prompt  delivery  of  a  quality  uniform  at  a 
competitive  price.  Your  order  receives  our  most  meticulous 
attention,  down  to  its  smallest  detail. 


Write  for  illustrated  free  catalog.  Band  Technique  Films 
also  available  on  a  sale  or  rental  basis. 


Uniforms  by  Ostwald  is  Americtfs  foremost  designer 
and  manufacturer  of  Band,  Drum  Corps  and  Orchestra 
uniforms. 
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It  is  with  deep  and  humble  appreciation  that  I  dedicate  this  ...  ^ 

the  Silver  Anniversary  issue  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  to  * 

it’s  great  founder  Robert  L.  Shepherd.  Without  his  inspiration  I 

and  patient  teaching,  my  new  life's  work  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

My  daily  prayers  shall  always  be  to  continue  to  give  the  direc'  ' 

tors,  teachers,  students,  and  parents,  the  unsurpassed  service  in  f 

all  areas  of  school  music  that  he  presented  during  the  period  of 
1929  to  195 1  while  he  was  Editor  and  Publisher.  As  the  new  Editor 
and  Publisher,  I  shall  dedicate  myself  to  carrying  out  his  great 
work.  , 
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ELKHART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.  •  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


If  your  instrument  is  the  cornet,  trumpet,  or  trombone  and  you 
aren’t  quite  satisfied  with  your  playing  lately,  try  an  Elkhart.  See  how 
quickly  you  can  improve  with  one  of  these  Buescher-built  instruments. 
An  Elkhart  is  so  much  easier  to  play  .  . .  you  get  a  full,  rich  tone  or  thrill¬ 
ing  brilliance  with  little  effort.  You  aren’t  forever  favoring  notes,  because 
Elkhart  intonation  is  true.  Instant  response  lets  you  get  those  tricky 
passages  off  cleanly  and  crisply.  An  Elkhart  can  do  a  lot  to  make  you  the 
better  player  you  want  to  be,  and  your  friendly  Elkhart  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  let  you  try  one.  See  him  this  week.  i 


Extra  strong,  lightweight  cases. 

Lined  with  curly  plush,  pyroxylin 

covered  and  extra  wide  binding.  Quality  hardware, 


October.  1953 
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Did  you  ever  pick  up  a  copy  of 
your  mother  and  father’s  early  pic¬ 
ture  album  and  see  what  they  looked 
like  25  years  ago?  It  really  is  great 
fun.  Now  we  will  try  to  picture  the 
very  first  issue  of  THE  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  as  it  looked  just  25  years  ago 
this  month. 

Let  us  start  with  the  cover. 

We  see  the  drawing  of  a  foot¬ 
ball  player  happily  carrying 
the  cometist  of  the  school 
band  on  his  shoulder  as  if  to 
say,  “Thanks  buddy,  you 
helped  us  win.’’  We  note  too 
that  the  cost  of  the  magazine 
was  10c  a  copy  or  60c  a  year 
.  .  .  remember  this  was  way 
back  in  the  year  nineteen- 
hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

As  we  turn  to  the  inside 
front  cover  we  see  a  full  page 
advertisement,  by  the  Ludwig 
and  Ludwig  Co.' with  a  cap¬ 
tion  that  read,  “Your  School 
Can  Have  a  Snappy  Drum 
Corps.”  The  next  was  a  full 
page  advertisement  of  C.  G. 

Conn.  Across  the  top  of  the  ad 
we  see  the  picture  of  the  Mo- 
desta  High  School  Band  which 
was  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  Mancini.  They  were  the 
2nd  place  winners  of  Class  A 
National  in  1929.  Mr.  Mancini 
made  the  unheard  of  state¬ 
ment  that  this  band  uses  eight 
saxophones. 

Who  was  the  very  first  per¬ 
son  to  be  honored  by  being  se¬ 
lected  to  appear  in  THEY  ARE 
MAKING  AMERICA  MUSI¬ 
CAL?  It  was  Mr.  C.  M.  Tre¬ 
maine,  Director  of  The  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music.  Mr.  Tremaine  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
school  bands  in  the  early  ’20’s  and  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  the  man  who 
founded  the  school  band  contests. 

Moving  on  we  find  that  a  special  lit¬ 
tle  question  and  answer  section  was 
started,  called  ‘"The  Little  Music  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Classroom.”  One  of  the  first 
questions  asked  was,  “What  is  the 
difference  between  music  and  noise?” 
.  .  .  one  wonders  if  the  question  has 
ever  been  completely  answered  ! ! ! 
Then  comes  a  full  page  advertisement 
of  Pan  American  Band  Instrument  & 
Case  Co.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  pic¬ 
ture  that  centers  this  ad.  Two  ladies 
(of  the  roaring  20’s  vintage),  one 


playing  the  piano  and  the  other  play¬ 
ing  an  Eb  Alto  Saxophone  are  assist¬ 
ed  by  their  escorts  as  they  play  a  C 
Melody  and  Tenor  Saxophone  respec¬ 
tively.  The  caption  of  the  ad  reads 
“Aren’t  You  Looking  for  a  Quality 
Instrument  at  a  Moderate  Price?” 

On  the  Editor’s  Page  that  follows 


(Mr.  Robert  L.  Shepherd  was  Editor 
and  Publisher),  he  discussed  five 
short  thoughts  “Owed  to  a  Bronze 
Statue,  The  Premiere  of  the  Ring  in 
America,  Shall  We  Have  Song,  The 
Man  of  a  Thousand  Melodies,  and  An 
Arresting  Question.”  All  were  timely 
and  showed  deep  thought  and  study. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  page  that  is 
headed  “Congratulations”  by  Joseph 
E.  Maddy.  Mr.  Maddy  graciously 
wrote  a  wonderful  note  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  One  paragraph  in  particular 
has  great  meaning  today.  “The  news 
that  students  of  music  now  have  their 
own  organ  of  expression  in  the  pages 
of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  de¬ 
serves  to  be  scored  in  A  Major.  It 
calls  for  the  heartiest  congratulations 


and  best  wishes  to  those  who  will 
read  and  those  who  will  publish  this 
magazine.”  Today  Dr.  Maddy  is  one 
of  the  greatest  and  best  loved  Music 
Educators  in  the  world. 

Now  for  the  first  full  length  feature 
article.  It  was  called,  “The  Drum  Ma¬ 
jor’s  Manual."  There  were  twenty 
photographs  posed  by  Lt.  IL 
Royse  Moon  that  showed  the 
various  signals  for  the  march¬ 
ing  band.  Then  we  come  to 
“The  Story  of  The  Flute  and 
How  to  Play  It”  by  Ellis  Mc- 
Diarmid.  Under  his  picture  is 
the  caption  “Mr.  McDiarmid  is 
well  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  flute.  He  is 
heard  nightly  as  a  flute  soloist 
over  a  big  chain  hook-up  of 
radio.”  This  story  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  famous  SM 
Clinics  that  have  appeared 
regularly  for  the  past  quarter 
century.  (Now  there  are  twelve 
each  month.) 

Next  comes  the  feature  arti¬ 
cle  called  “Are  You  Rhythm 
Minded”,  followed  by  a  bang 
up  feature  entitled  “Have  Fun? 
Make  Some  Money!  With  a 
Little  Dance  Band.”  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  a  seven  piece  com¬ 
bo  which  included  Banjo,  Gui¬ 
tar,  Violin,  Saxes,  Piano,  and 
Drum.  All  the  players  looked 
to  be  about  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  article  was  written 
by  a  real  pioneer  of  school  in¬ 
strumental  music,  Mr.  C.  L 
McCreery. 

Turning  the  page  again  we 
find  the  article  “What  Is  Radio 
Doing  to  Our  Voices?”  by 
Frantz  Proschowski.  Mr.  Proschow- 
ski  tells  how  the  radio  through  jazz 
has  deteriorated  the  listening  audi¬ 
ence,  and  how  our  young  vocalists 
seem  to  look  to  trash  instead  of  opera 
to  make  a  radio  career.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  which  one  is  on  top  in 
1953,  just  25  years  later. 

Keith  Kennedy  wrote  a  fine  feature 
on  the  next  page  called,  “Instruments 
of  Romance — When  Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower.”  It  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  early  romantic  in¬ 
struments.  His  number  one  choice  was 
the  Lute.  Next  we  find  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  practical  article  by  An¬ 
drew  V.  Scott,  “How  the  Vaudeville 
Drummer  Does  His  Stuff!”  Mr.  Scott 
(Turn  to  Page  60) 
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Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 

10M  lIxacKef  Blurk,  EiUwet. 


In  1929  it  was  a  battle  for  first  place 


Saxophones  were  becoming  popular 
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Some  companys  were  starting  drum  corps 


The  most  modern  desks  and  pianos 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  a  recent  String  Survey  made  by 
Otto  Leppert,  manager  of  the  Lyon 
&  Healy  Violin  Department,  question¬ 
naires  were  sent  to  school  orchestra 
directors,  string  instrument  instruc¬ 
tors  and  private  teachers  located  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  in  small 
towns  as  well  as  large  metropolitan 
areas. 

Their  replies  and  reports  have  been 
carefully  tabulated  and  we  believe 
the  results  of  this  survey  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  all  string  teachers 
and  music  educators.  The  ideas  and 
suggestions  for  stimulating  interest  in 
the  playing  of  the  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  will  prove  of  value  in  estab¬ 
lishing  and  advancing  string  pro¬ 
grams.  The  replies  also  show  the 
teachers’  keen  interest  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  various  string  prob¬ 
lems  and  testify  to  the  string  teach¬ 


er’s  desire  for  new  methods,  ideas  and 
teaching  procedures  which  will  be 
helpful  to  him  in  improving  his  string 
situation. 

’This  report  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  stringed  instrument  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  grade  schools.  It  shows 
that  almost  without  exception,  there 
are  fine  string  programs  and  no  lack 
of  string  players  in  localities  where 
competent  string  instruction  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  elementary  schools.  Many 
high  school  and  college  string  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  orchestra  directors  are 
doing  outstanding  work  in  promoting 
strings  although  greatly  handicapped 
by  the  scarcity  of  string  players  com¬ 
ing  to  them  from  the  grade  schools. 

Schools  and  communities  which 
have  frequent  public  performances  by 
orchestras  and  string  ensembles,  find 
a  much  greater  interest  in  string 
playing.  Many  small  communities 
such  as  Boone,  Iowa  (pop.  12,000), 
Tatum,  n!  M.  (pop.  700),  Russell, 


Happy  ar«  those  that  play  a  strinqed  instrument,  for  they  shall  be  9iven  a  broad 
musical  experience.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  lucky  students  of  Broniville,  N.Y.  who 
studied  under  Robert  Brown's  capable  direction.  Notice  the  practical  markers  on 
finger  boards  of  the  cellos. 


Otto  Leppert 


Kansas  (pop.  5,000),  and  others,  give 
outstanding  string  performances  and 
have  no  lack  of  violin,  viola,  cello 
and  bass  players.  Some  increases  have 
been  phenomenal,  several  schools  re¬ 
porting  five  times  the  number  of 
string  players  compared  to  five  years 
ago. 

This  report  also  gives  evidence  of 
the  over-all  improvement  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  string  players  in  the  past  five 
years,  the  largest  increases  taking 
place  where  the  stringed  instruments 
are  being  actively  promoted  in  the 
grade  schools  as  well  as  high  schools 
and  where  students  are  taught  by' 
enthusiastic  and  experienced  string* 
instructors  using  up-to-date  methods. 

String  teachers  will  also  note  what 
the  majority  of  teachers  consider  to 
be  their  chief  problems  and  what 
ideas  and  procedures  they  have  found 
to  be  most  successful  in  building  their 
orchestras  and  furthering  interest  in 
the  playing  of  the  stringed  instru¬ 
ments. 

This  Lyon  &  Healy  String  Survey 
with  the  tabulation  of  the  replies  re¬ 
ceived  from  schools  and  teachers, 
presents  an  accurate  description  of 
the  present  state  of  string  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  hope  this  information  will  be 
of  assistance  to  music  educators  and 
string  instructors  in  planning  and 
advancing  their  string  programs. 

OHa  Lappart, 

LyoR  it  Haaly 

THE  SURVEY 


1.  HAVE  THE  NUMBER  OF  S'TRINC 
PLAYERS  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  (OR 
COMMUNITY)  INCREASED  OR 
DECREASED  IN  THE  PAST  FIVE 
YEARS? 

The  replies  indicate  that,  by  a  ratio 
of  three  to  one,  the  number  of 
string  players  have  increased  in 
(Turn  to  Page  66) 
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I  From  1929  to  1953  .... 

■  I  Have  Seen 

“THE  PASSING  PARADE” 


By  Robert  L  Shepherd 
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Twenty-five  years. 

Looking  forward,  such  a  very  long 
time;  in  retrospect  so  brief. 

Time  alone  is  impotent.  But  the 
pageantry  of  events  across  its  wide 
horizon  condense  into  a  fast  moving 
drama  in  review.  Looking  back  over 
the  record  it  all  unfolds  with  such 
magnitude  that  one  wonders,  could 
this  all  have  happened  in  so  short  a 
time. 

October,  1929  was  an  eventful  one 
in  the  economic  history  of  the  nation. 
For  it  was  in  that  very  month  that 
the  financial  structure  crashed  around 
our  ears.  So,  naively,  the  first  issue 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  crept 
ashore  on  the  crest  of  a  budding  de¬ 
pression.  The  survival  of  this  new¬ 
born  babe  through  its  first  ten  years 
of  infancy  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
proof  of  the  importance  of  its  mis¬ 
sion,  surely  the  greatest  tribute  to 
the  sincerity  and  solid  faith  of  its 
founders. 

Contributing  most  to  its  survival 
perhaps  is  the  fact  that  the  purposes 
involved  were  more  idealistic  than 
mercenary.  The  commercial  import, 
undenied,  was  at  least  indirect.  Here, 
if  ever,  is  the  fruition  of  a  dream 
touched  by  the  magic  of  practical 
opportunity. 

In  the  middle,  twenties  a  young 
man,  who  had  a  knack  for  generat¬ 
ing  ideas  and  not  much  for  accumu¬ 
lating  cash,  enjoyed  his  minor  posi¬ 
tion  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Buescher  company,  the  big  manu¬ 
facturer  of  saxophones  and  band  in¬ 
struments  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Oc¬ 
cupying  most  of  his  time  was  the 
planning  and  writing  of  those  “Easy 
to  Play,  Easy  to  Pay"  advertisements 
glorifying  the  social  triumphs  that 
would  be  yours  when  you  learned  to 
play,  in  three  easy  lessons,  the 
flapper-swooning  C  Melody  saxo¬ 
phone.  Most  any  cool  month  if  you 
picked  up  any  one  of  some  sixty- 
flve  magazines,  the  top  ranking  fic¬ 
tions,  the  detectives,  the  mechanics, 
the  alleged  true  stories,  the  Post, 
you  came  face  to  face  with  one  of 
those  persuasive  inducers  which 
practically  guaranteed  your  success, 
with  a  plush  lined  case.  Only  the 
stockholders  know  how  well  they 
paid  off. 


Birth  of  on  ld«a 

But  another  part  of  the  A.M.’s 
job  was  to  edit  and  produce  periodi¬ 
cally,  the  company  magazine  called 


True-Tone  Musical  Journal.  It  was  a 
sort  of  success-with-music  testi¬ 
monial,  dramatizing  with  come-on 
psychology  “others  are  doing  it,  so 
can  you.”  Written  in  news  style  and 
crowded  with  pictures,  it  presented 
all  ages  and  all  levels,  but  always 
screaming  success,  from  the  beginner 
to  the  big  name  professional  mu¬ 
sician.  Sometimes  as  many  as  two 
hundred  thousand  copies  were  print¬ 
ed  and  mailed  to  amateur  and  pro¬ 
spective  musicians  everywhere.  They 
never  failed  to  produce  a  huge  up¬ 
ward  bulge  in  the  sales  curve  of  the 
Buescher  company,  and  probably,  to 


In  this  !nter«sfin9  and  Informative 
article  by  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  found¬ 
er,  editor,  and  publisher  of  THE 
SCHOOL  IvlUSICIAN  from  1929  to 
1951,  he  reports  the  rise  of  the  in- 
strumentol  music  program  in  the 
schools  of  America  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  His  data  was  taken 
directly  from  past  issues  of  the 
magazine. 

Forrest  L.  McAllister, 

Editor  and  Publisher 


a  lesser  extent,  of-  many  others  in 
the  instrument  selling  business. 

But  with  all  of  this  business  pro¬ 
moting  activity  there  was  one  gap¬ 
ping  deficit  that  plagued  the  A.M. 
with  increasing  humiliation.  From 
the  middle-west  came  the  sounds  of 
rehearsing  school  bands,  not  many, 
not  too  good,  but  enough  to  indicate 
a  trend.  Surely  enough  to  pin  point 
a  specific  market  for  our  product, 
and  there  was  no  direct  way  of 
reaching  that  promising  potential. 
School  children  were  not  listed, 
neither  their  directors,  and  it  was 
right  here  that  the  genesis  of  an  idea 
took  form  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
ambitious  A.M.,  a  magazine  edited 
exclusively  for  school  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  musicians  ard  their  directors, 
an  idea  that  would  surely  materialize 
at  the  right  time,  under  circumstances 
right  for  its  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

In  1928  the  A.M.  was  fired. 

A  good  purpose  finds  myriad  and 
devious  avenues  of  approach. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  erst¬ 
while  A.M.  consumated  his  oldest  and 
biggest  ambition,  to  have  his  own 


advertising  agency  in  Chicago.  He 
rented  a  diminutive  office  at  a  thrifty 
but  dignified  address,  negotiated  for 
two  desks  and  a  typewriter,  hired  a 
stenographer,  and  struggled  through 
the  next  six  months  on  a  dollar  and 
a  prayer. 

In  the  spring  of  1929  came  the 
thaw.  Some  small  agency  accounts 
were  acquired,  mealtimes  approached 
with  less  doubt.  I  was,  I  thought,  in 
the  height  of  my  glory  for  my  heart 
was  in  the  advertising  business,  and 
most  of  all  the  agency  business.  But 
my  anticipated  career  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  was  soon  to  experience  a  pro¬ 
longed  detour. 

Enter  Mr.  Opportunity 

One  bright  spring  day,  the  weather 
notwithstanding,  Mr.  Carl  D.  Green- 
leaf,  broadest  and  least  known  man 
in  the  music  industry,  crowded  his 
way  into  my  tiny  office  in  Wacker 
Drive  to  reveal  a  predicament.  Mr. 
Greenleaf  had  just  acquired  a  prop¬ 
erty  described  as  Music  Magazine.  It 
had  a  dubious  circulation  of  about 
two  hundred,  mostly  semi-profes¬ 
sional  singers,  pianists,  violinists,  and 
maybe  a  couple  of  fiute  players.  Its 
financial  condition  was  worse  than 
my  own  (my  one  savings  account  in 
the  Elkhart  Building  &  Loan  having 
just  folded)  and  the  printer  was 
howling  for  his  account  two  years  in 
arrears. 

There  must  have  been  in  his  mind 
a  recollection  of  the  success  of  True- 
Tone  Musical  Journal  for  Mr.  Green- 
leaf,  peer  of  the  band  instrument  in¬ 
dustry,  that  afternoon  engaged  me  to 
edit  Music  Magazine.  I  have  often 
wondered  since  whether  he  really 
thought  I  could  resuscitate  it  or 
whether  he  was  just  sugar  coating 
financial  help  in  my  embarrassment. 
He  is  like  that,  you  know.  The 
monthly  fee  was  small  but  most  wel¬ 
come,  though  I  knew  in  my  heart  it 
was  temporary.  Music  Magazine  was 
a  dead  pigeon. 

Before  the  summer  was  over  I  had 
persuaded  Mr.  Greenleaf  to  re-name 
his  new  property  (I  used  a  tactful 
ruse),  restyle  it,  and  give  it  a  new 
purpose  in  life.  I  unwound  for  him 
my  dream  from  the  Buescher  adver¬ 
tising  days  of  a  magazine  for  school 
band  and  orchestra  musicians;  the 
magazine  exclusively  for  school  band 
and  orchestra  and  their  directors. 
That  idea  had  done  much  to  get  me 
fired,  now  with  a  bigger  mind  it 
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clicked.  Music  Magazine  was  for¬ 
gotten.  A  corporation  was  formed 
and  the  first  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  rolled  on  the  presses. 

A  good  purpose  finds  myriad  and 
devious  avenues  of  approach. 

Prospecting 

It  was  part  of  our  gentleman’s 
agreement  that  Mr.  Greenleaf 
through  his  companies  was  to  cover 
the  deficit  of  the  corporate  operation 
until  such  time  as  the  ledger  became 
acquainted  with  black  ink.  This  was 
in  addition  to  the  promised  adver¬ 
tising  patronage  of  the  Conn  com¬ 
panies,  paid  for  at  the  full  card  rates. 
As  president,  and  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  corporation,  I  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  my  own  magazine. 
Boiled  down,  all  of  this  meant  that 
Carl  Greenleaf,  in  a  larger  sense,  saw 
what  I  saw,  and  few  others  in  the 
music  industries  did,  the  vast  po¬ 
tential  of  business  for  the  industry 
that  lay  in  the  school  band  move¬ 
ment;  if  by  intelligent  and  persistent 
promotion  that  movement  could  with 
the  primary  aid  of  my  magazine  be 
magnified  into  a  national  institution. 
And  he  knew,  as  he  often  said  to  me, 
that  new  markets  developed  for  the 
industry,  his  companies  would  enjoy 
their  just  share.  Of  course  Mr. 
Greenleaf  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  deep  depression,  the  war,  the  po¬ 
litical  degradations  of  the  next  twen¬ 
ty  years. 

By  the  time  the  school  musician’s 
first  magazine  had  become  a  reality 
the  sweeping  trend  was  playing  tricks 
with  the  iron  clad  limitations  of 
public  education.  The  first  official 
school  band  contest  had  taken  place 
in  Chicago’s  Grant  Park  as  far  back 
as  1923,  in  conjunction  with  the  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  Music  Indus¬ 
tries  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  the 
three  Classes  of  that  contest  there 
were  twenty-five  school  bands,  in¬ 
cluding  one  Grade  School  band  from 
Joliet,  Illinois  under  an  unknown 
director.  How  widely  the  Joliet  school 
bandmaster  was  later  to  become 
known. 

Jack  Wainwright’s  Fostoria,  Ohio 
band  won  the  big  cash  prize,  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Chosen  to  make  the 
presentation  was  a  little  man  from 
New  York,  a  man  who  was  quickly  to 
become  the  goliathan  organizer,  ad¬ 
ministrator,  the  living  animation  of 
the  early  school  band  contests.  His 
name,  C.  M.  Tremaine. 

Beginning  of  Contests 

Enthused  over  the  publicity  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Grant  Park  event  the  in¬ 
strument  makers  sought  continuance. 
Mr.  Tremaine,  who  headed  up  the 
National  Bureau  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Music,  was  brought  into 
counsel.  Yes,  the  bureau  would  take 
the  job  provided  the  industry  would 
step  entirely  out  of  the  picture  and 
the  educational  aspects  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  control  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Instruments  Affairs,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 


tional  Conference.  As  chairman  of 
that  committee  also,  Mr.  Tremaine 
ran  the  show,  though  the  committee 
chose  contest  music  and  made  the 
rules.  Oh,  one  thing  more.  The  in¬ 
strument  makers  paid  the  bills.  Di¬ 
vided  among  them  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  the  larger  company  paid  the 
lion’s  share. 

How  State  contests  grew.  In  1924 
fifty  bands  contested  in  five  states. 
By  1932  twenty-four  states  were 
holding  contests  and  one  thousand 
fifty  bands  played  to  win. 

It  must  have  been  Wainwright’s 
success  at  Chicago  that  signaled  his 
home  city,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  for  the 
first  National  contest  in  1926.  Of  the 
thirteen  bands  the  one  from  Joliet 
was  best.  At  this  meeting  too  a  Di¬ 
rector’s  Association  was  formed 
called  the  National  School  Band  As¬ 
sociation.  It  had  a  technical  purpose 
to  secure  lower  transportation  rates. 
Hyrum  Lammers  of  Ogden,  Utah  was 
the  first  president,  and  that  band  di¬ 
rector  from  Joliet,  A.  R.  McAllister, 
vice-president. 

Joliat's  First  Big  Triumph 

By  1929  when  the  National  con¬ 
test  came  to  Denver,  the  Joliet  Band 
had  won  three  straights  and  taken 
the  first  trophy  home  for  keeps. 
Their  director,  A.  R.  McAllister,  a 
leader  among  men  as  well,  was 
president  of  the  Band  association 
since  1927,  an  office  he  was  destined 
to  retain.  The  association  under  his 
infiuence  had  now  moved  into 
greater  usefulness  in  the  movement. 
Solo  contests  were  first  inaugurated 
under  their  exclusive  management 
and  financing,  next  year  ensembles 
were  added. 

At  the  Denver  meeting  too  the 
National  School  Orchestra  Associa¬ 
tion,  now  in  its  second  year  of  com¬ 
petition,  consolidated  with  the  band 
directors  under  an  augmented  banner 
The  National  School  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Association.  Each  division 
had  its  own  vice-president.  It  was  an 
impractical  union,  soon  after  dis¬ 
solved.  Music  education  in  the 
schools  was  on  the  forward  march 
but  directors  were  still  begging 
School  Boards  for  rehearsal  time  in 
school  hours,  for  credits,  and  a  place 
to  hang  their  horns. 

These  sketchy  items  from  the  early 
volumes  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
will  be  read  with  incredulity  by 
young  bandsmen  of  this  fresh  new 
school  year  when  well-equipped  re¬ 
hearsal  rooms,  and  in  many  cases 
exclusive  music  buildings,  are  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  on  a  national  level, 
with  music  now  in  bold  type  on  the 
curriculum. 

In  1930,  for  slightly  more  elbow 
room,  we  moved  our  office  into  the 
brand  new  Union  Carbide  Building 
at  230  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Our 
windows,  facing  south  and  east,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  fioor  overlooked 
beautiful  Grant  Park  and  off  to  in¬ 
finity  across  the  blue  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  What  an  inspiring  place  to  work. 


School  band  contests  were  the 
greatest  motivators  of  instrumental 
instruction  in  the  schools.  The  old 
school  three-R  superintendents  and 
perhaps  more  particularly  the  prin¬ 
cipals  fought  them  bitterly,  called 
the  whole  thing  a  fad  and  a  frill. 
But  young  musicians,  rehearsing  at 
home,  and  spring  concerts  of  stand¬ 
ard  and  classical  music,  quickly  gave 
parents  and  school  communities  an 
improved  sense  of  music  values.  And 
it  is  this  better  music  appreciation  in 
the  home  that  made  things  easier  for 
the  school  band  and  orchestra  di¬ 
rector. 

State  contests  were  most  moving. 
Participation  was  close  and  neigh¬ 
borly,  distances  short,  and  parental 
following  easier.  In  May,  1931  Wis¬ 
consin  held  a  tournament  of  seventy- 
eight  bands.  There  were  285  entries 
in  the  solo  contests  and  35  ensem¬ 
bles  challenged  each  other.  The  pa¬ 
rade  through  the  streets  of  Menasha, 
five  hours  long,  was  reviewed  by 
Governor  LaFollette  and  Senator 
Blaise.  It  was  the  greatest  assembly 
of  State  school  musicians  on  record,' 
skillfully  managed  by  H.  C.  Wegner, 
secretary  of  the  state  association. 


Sid*  Shows  Holpod 


In  the  wake  of  all  this,  many  by¬ 
products  served  to  quicken  the  pulse 
of  public  interest.  There  was  Joseph 
E.  Maddy’s  National  High  School 
Orchestra,  assembled  annually  in  the 
late  twenties  and  early  thirties, 
which  made  sensational  concert  ap¬ 
pearances,  gathering  untold  columns 
of  newspaper  display.  The  symphonic 
instrumentation  was  picked  meticu¬ 
lously,  the  very  best  players  from 
the  nation’s  very  best  high  school' 
orchestras.  State  Fair’s  began  to  rec¬ 
ognize  and  to  dramatize  their  cham¬ 
pion  bands.  Urban  cities  held  con¬ 
tests  in  all  classes.. 

Then  there  were  the  summer  mu¬ 
sic  camps,  many  and  varied  in  size 
and  success.  There  was  the  Williams’ 
Music  Camp  in  upper  New  York 
which  fiourished  until  the  death  of 
its  founder,  Ernest  Williams.  Almost 
every  state  seemed  to  provide  some 
outing  facilities  for  the  summer  con¬ 
tinuance  of  music  practice.  But  the 
gem  of  them  all  was  Dr.  Maddy’s 
utopian  dream  at  Interlochen,  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  National  High  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Camp  was  in  full 
swing  in  1929,  with  an  eight  week 
summer  session,  attracting  232  play¬ 
ers  from  42  states,  Alaska,  and  Ha¬ 
waii.  Known  now  as  National  Mu¬ 
sic  Camp,  the  enrollment  this  sum¬ 
mer  exceeded  2,000. 

But  don’t  let  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  give  you  the  impression  that 
the  school  band  is  the  child  of  the 
roaring  twenties.  As  far  back  as  1858 
the  Farm  and  Trades  School  of 
Thompson’s  Island,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  had  a  very  good  boy’s  band 
under  the  direction  of  John  Ripley 
Norse.  In  the  early  contest  era  doubt¬ 
ful  estimates  set  the  number  of 
(Turn  to  Page  48) 
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Har*  it  a  42  piaca  12  Bott  Accordion  Bond  that  wot  anrollod,  givan  thraa  waakt  of  lattont,  and  on  tha  fourth  waak  playad  a  radio 
pro9rom.  Spontorad  by  tha  J  &  S  Music  Stora,  Shravaport,  Louisiana,  it  was  organiiad  and  diractad  by  Ernia  Allaa. 


Here  Comes  The  Accordion 


1  can  understand  why  some  of  these  ! 
directors  are  “down”  on  the  accordion. 
In  our  growing  pains  with  the  ac¬ 
cordion  we  have  had  many  problems 
that  have  not  been  understood  by 
many.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  we  have 
been  able  to  meet  all  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  but  this  would  not  be  true.  How¬ 
ever,  I  can  say  that  a  vast  majority 
of  our  troubles  are  corrected  and  I 
can  say  with  full  assurance,  “these 
problems  have  been  met  to  the  point 
that  the  accordion  should  be  consid-  ' 
ered  not  only  as  a  musical  instrument 
that  offers  a  student  a  serious  musical 
challenge,  but  an  instrument  that  has 
a  definite  place  in  at  least  our  grade 
school  bands. 

About  twenty-two  years  ago  when 
I  started  my  first  accordion  activity 
we  had  few  teachers  of  any  type.  We 
had  a  very  poor  selection  of  study 
material.  The  accordions  were  large 
and  heavy  with  lots  of  repair  trou¬ 
bles.  Of  course  the  very  wild  tuning 
would  often  times  sour  the  most  lib¬ 
eral  thinking  band  director.  Today, 
altho  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
more  teachers,  we  have  outstanding 
teachers  throughout  the  country.  The 
accordion  published  material  is  ex- 


portunity  to  contact  daily  our  many 
fine  band  directors  throughout  the 
country.  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the 
negative  reaction  that  exists  among 


Ten  years  ago  it  was  said  that  the 
accordion  was  a  fad  and  that  it  weuld 
soon  die  a  natural  death.  This  was  at 
the  time  that  it  was  thought  the  boom 
was  on.  On  and  on  the  accordion  has 
grown  in  every  phase  of  development 
until  today  it  is  a  musical  force  that 
must  be  recognized  and  delt  with. 
Without  question,  the  instrument  has 
made  an  unparalleled  growth  within 
a  short  period  of  less  than  thirty-five 
years.  No  other  musical  instrument 
has  so  quickly  received  recognition, 
no  other  musical  instrument  has  had 
so  many  players  in  the  period  of  time 
the  piano  accordion  has  been  devel¬ 
oped.  There  must  be  a  reason — yes 
there  is  a  real  reason  and  it  is  our 
purpose  in  this  series  of  articles  to 
follow  to  give  the  readers  a  complete 
picture  of  these  reasons.  It  is  our  wish 
not  only  to  show  why  the  accordion 
is  making  great  progress,  but  to  give 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  working 
of  the  accordion,  the  work  that  is  be¬ 
ing  done  today,  and  why  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  every  music  educator,  band 
director  and  teacher  become  better 
acquainted  with  this  progressive  mu¬ 
sical  instrument. 

Our  present  work  gives  us  the  op- 


some  of  these  directors  toward  the 
accordion.  Of  course  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  many  have  made  a  study  of 
the  instrument  and  have  found  a 
place  for  it  in  their  bands.  However, 


cellent  and  some  of  the  graded 
courses  of  study  like  the  Howell- 
Aretta  System  and  the  Trafacante 
Methods  offer  as  fine  a  graded  study 
as  can  be  found  in  any  musical  in¬ 
strument  study.  Our  accordions  are 
not  only  built  light  but  perfection  has 
come  to  the  tuning  even  in  the  aver¬ 
age  priced  accordion.  Not  only  that, 
our  modern  accordion  switches  gives 
the  average  accordionist  the  musical 
possibility  that  is  only  found  on  the 
mighty  organ. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the 
increased  popularity  of  the  accordion 
all  you  need  to  do  is  make  a  study  of 
import  figures.  These  figures  will 
show  you  a  wide  increase  from  year 
to  year  on  the  imports  of  accordions 
into  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Study  the  many  new  publications  that 
are  published  for  the  accordion  each 
month.  See  the  many  new  accordion 
schools  throughout  the  country  that 
are  teaching  only  the  accordion.  Visit 
the  many  recitals  and  band  concerts 
throughout  the  country  where  as 
many  as  1500  students  take  part.  Note 
that  many  of  our  conservatories,  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  now  recognize 
the  accordion  and  offer  credits.  Did 
you  know  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
receive  a  degree  with  the  accordion 
as  the  major?  Talk  to  the  many  piano 
teachers  that  have  found  that  the  ac¬ 
cordion  is  a  perfect  coordination  with 
their  piano  teaching  and  soon  get  so 
excited  about  the  possibilities  that 
they  soon  drift  away  from  their  piano 
teaching.  Look  in  on  some  of  our 
small  school  bands  that  have  found 
that  the  accordion  is  a  perfect  instru¬ 
ment  to  give  strength  to  their  reed 
section  and  have  the  players  playing 
the  oboe  parts.  Last  but  far  from 
least,  note  the  many  serious  students 
that  are  playing  beautiful  works,  with 
proper  interpretation,  from  Bach  and 
all  of  our  fine  masters. 

1  attended  the  music  trades  con¬ 
vention  which  was  held  at  the  Palmer 
House  in  Chicago  last  July.  For  the 
first  time  in  musical  history  there 
were  more  accordion  exhibitors  than 
‘pianos.  The  whole  convention  was 
filled  with  accordion  activity.  First 
came  the  accordion  teachers  guild 
workshop.  This  clinic  was  attended  by 
accordion  teachers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  These 
teachers  gained  new  teaching  ideas 
from  outstanding  men  in  the  field  of 
accordion  including  the  master,  Galla 
Rini.  Outstanding  students  of  accor¬ 
dion,  accordion  bands  and  choirs  were 
present  in  large  numbers  to  comp)ete 
in  the  annual  AAA  contests.  During 
the  convention  concerts  were  given 
Anthony  Galla  Rini,  Charles  Magnate, 
John  Molinari,  Robert  Diechart, 
Charles  Nunzio,  Andy  Acari,  Carmen 
Carozza  and  many  others  that  have 
contributed  so  much  to  building  the 
standards  of  the  accordion.  Of  course 
the  one  thing  that  delighted  me  most 
at  this  convention  was  the  fact  that 
many  teachers  were  there  seeking  to 
find  improved  methods  and  more  effi¬ 


cient  ways  to  build  the  standards  of 
the  accordions.  This  interest  was  also 
shown  by  the  rush  for  seats  at  all 
concerts  with  standing  room  only  by 
each  concert  time. 

It  has  been  my  experience  to  direct 
a  school  of  music  in  Houston,  Texas 
with  over  1,000  students  on  all  instru¬ 
ments.  The  accordion  represented 
about  half  the  enrollment.  Our  close 
study  of  figures  showed  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  regular  attendance  at  lessons  and 
band  work  from  the  accordion  stu¬ 
dents.  On  a  practice  schedule  the  ac¬ 
cordion  students  always  came  out 
with  almost  two  hours  average  prac¬ 
tice  more  each  week  over  the  stu¬ 
dents  on  other  instruments.  Our  drop¬ 
outs  was  much  less  on  the  accordion 
than  any  of  our  other  instruments. 
This  may  seem  commercial  but  I 
think  it  shows  the  keen  interest  that 
is  found  in  the  accordion  student  and 
their  parent.  The  average  purchase 
price  of  the  first  accordion  was  $295. 

A  large  percentage  later  traded  this 
instrument  in  for  an  average  instru¬ 
ment  costing  $650.  From  this  list  you 
would  be  surprised  at  the  number 
that  later  traded  the  accordion  for  a 
concert  size  selling  from  $1000  on  up 
to  $2000.  In  our  school  there  was 
never  high  pressure  selling.  Parents 
purchased  these  instruments  and 
came  back  for  better  models  because 
they  saw  progress.  In  these  articles  I 
plan  to  tell  you  about  many  of  these 
progressive  signs  the  parent  found.  I 
can  assure  yoii  that  it  was  a  lot  more 
than  just  a  private  lesson  each  week. 

The  first  important  factor  in  the 
growth  of  the  accordion  was  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  trial  plan.  Of  course 
the  real  secret  of  the  trial  plan  is  the 
fact  material  has  been  developed  that 
makes  it  possible  for  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  that  has  never  had  a  note  of 
music  to  be  playing  many  little  melo¬ 
dies  within  a  short  period  of  five 
weeks.  The  teachers  in  the  accordion 
field  have  been  smart  and  developed 
adaptable  material  for  the  trial  plan 
that  catches  the  interest  of  the  new 
student  and  creates  a  love  for  the 
accordion  that  seldom  ever  leaves.  A 
representative  book  that  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  is  accomplished  with¬ 
in  the  five  week  trial  plan  is  the  book 
“The  Modern  Step  by  Step  Method 
for  the  12  Bass  Accordion.”  On  the 
12  bass  accordion  that  is  given  to  the 
new  student  for  the  trial  plan  there 
are  on  the  bass  side  12  buttons,  six 
in  the  front  row,  the  row  farthest 
in,  and  six  in  the  back.  The  front  row 
is  single  notes  in  the  order  of  fifths 
from  the  bottom  button,  Bb  single 
note,  up  to  the  top  A.  The  back  row 
is  major  chords  corresponding  to  the 
single  tones.  In  short,  on  the  first  les¬ 
son  it  is  easy  to  have  the  new  stu¬ 
dent  playing  bass  movements  in  waltz 
or  march  time  that  would  take  months 
to  do  on  the  piano.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  average  student  can  go  out 
within  a  few  lessons  and  play  for  his 
school,  church  or  club  and  receive  a 
“big  hand.”  Sounds  big  and  in  com¬ 


parison  with  other  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  it  is  big! 

Another  secret  in  the  fast  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  student  during  the  trial 
plan  is  the  beginning  accordion  band 
work  that  they  are  able  to  take  part 
in  soon  after  the  first  lesson.  This  not 
only  pushes  their  progress  but  adds 
a  lot  of  fun  to  music.  Of  course,  they 
receive  a  rhythmical  training  that 
they  never  could  receive  in  private 
instruction  alone. 

In  my  next  article  I  plan  to  take 
the  readers  into  the  development  of 
the  120  bass  accordion.  You  are  go¬ 
ing  to  find  out  just  what  goes  on  in 
the  bass  of  the  accordion  and  how 
the  modern  accordion  with  all  of  the 
switches  makes  a  most  fascinating 
and  worth  while  study. 

Ernie  Allee  is  recognized  in  the  ac¬ 
cordion  field  as  one  of  the  top  author¬ 
ities  in  all  phases  of  accordion  activ¬ 
ity.  Throughout  the  years  he  has  per¬ 
haps  started  more  people  on  the  ac¬ 
cordion  than  any  other  living  person. 
Throughout  the  country  he  has  over 
140  teachers  that  are  teaching  the 
accordion  that  he  has  trained.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  accordion  works 
that  are  used  by  students  everywhere. 
For  over  a  period  of  three  years  he 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  building 
accordion  schools  for  dealers  through¬ 
out  the  southwest.  Some  of  our  most 
successful  studios  today  have  been 
established  by  Ernie.  At  one  time 
Ernie  had  one  of  the  country’s  largest 
music  schools  in  Houston,  Texas.  It 
was  there  he  organized  the  well 
known  all  girl  accordion  choir,  an 
organization  that  has  been  a  credit 
to  the  accordion. 

At  present  Ernie  is  midwest  sales 
manager  for  C.  Bruno  &  Son,  Inc.  and 
is  working  in  the  interest  of  Besson 
and  Boosey  &  Hawes  band  instru¬ 
ments.  Altho  not  active  in  the  accor¬ 
dion  field  today,  he  still  finds  time  to 
keep  his  regular  articles  going  for  the 
accordion,  write  and  arrange  and  at 
the  same  time  help  his  wife.  Fay, 
keep  the  fast  growing  F  &  E  Music 
Publications  on  the  climb.  The  pub¬ 
lishing  is  confined  to  elementary  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  accordion. 

Ernie  has  a  rich  background  of 
music.  He  received  his  music  train¬ 
ing  and  college  work  at  Central  State 
Teachers  College,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
Also  attended  Honer  Institute  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri,  as  well  as  studied 
with  several  outstanding  piano  in¬ 
structors.  Later,  when  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  accordion,  he  studied 
with  the  leading  teachers  of  the  day 
on  that  instrument  including  the  late 
Andy  Rizzo.  At  the  recent  music 
trades  convention  held  in  Chicago  he 
was  one  of  the  four  instructors  se¬ 
lected  for  the  accordion  teachers 
guild  workshop  and  was  presented  at 
the  convention  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Music  Merchants  during 
studio  store  clinic  where  he  gave  for 
the  first  time  a  new  type  of  talent 
test  which  has  been  published  by 
NAMM. 
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Dr,  Wm.  D.  Revelli 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  THE 
SCHOOL  MSICIAN  magazine  will 
celebrate  its  Silver  Anniversary  issue 
in  October,  and  wish  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  congratulate  you  and 
your  predecessors  for  the  wonderful 
contribution  that  this  magazine  has 
made  to  bands  and  school  musicians 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  I 
well  recall  its  first  issue  which  was 
published  when  I  was  the  conductor 
of  instrumental  music  in  the  Hobart, 
Indiana  schools,  and  how  thrilled  I 
was  with  its  contents.  During  the  past 
quarter  century  THE  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  development  of  grade  school, 
junior  and  senior  high,  and  college 
bands,  and  by  means  of  its  fine  arti¬ 
cles  and  informative  material  it  has 
done  much  to  elevate  the  standards  of 
school  music. 

Throughout  the  years  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  widely  read  school 
music  magazines  of  our  country.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  school  musi¬ 
cians  have  received  inspiration  and 
information  from  its  monthly  issues. 

If  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will 
continue  its  fine  service,  and  I  am 
sure  under  your  guidance  that  it 
will,  our  bands  are  certain  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  progress,  and  the  Golden 


Anniversary  of  THE  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  will  be  as  successful  as  its 
current  Silver  Anniversary. 

Congratulations  on  the  fine  work 
you  are  doing,  and  with  best  wishes, 
I  am 

Cordially  yoors, 

(signed)  W.  D.  Revelli, 

Director  of  Bonds, 
University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


Henry  Fillmore 

Congratulations  on  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN’S  Silver  Anniversary.  I 
read  every  issue,  all  the  articles,  all 
the  ads  of  the  publishers  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  It  keeps  me  in  touch  with 
my  many,  many  friends. 

Living  in  Miami  is  a  long  way  from 
my  old  home  town  of  Cincinnati,  so 
close  to  Chicago,  where  I  was  in  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  these  friends,  so  now 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  the  next 
best  thing. 

Sincorely, 

(signed)  Henry  Fillmore, 

Miami,  Florida 

. . .  ill 

Robert  F.  O'Brien 

As  a  high  school  student,  college 


student,  high  school  band  director, 
and  university  band  director  I  have 
always  looked  to  THE  SCHOOL  MU-  ' 
SICIAN  as  a  source  of  information, 
help  and  relaxation. 

No  other  music  magazine  in  the 
country  has  done  more  for  school 
music  during  the  past  25  years  than 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  The  years 
have  made  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  an  American  institution  and 
tradition.  I  want  to  be  one  of  many 
to  extend  heartiest  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  on  your  Silver  Anni¬ 
versary. 

Siacoroly, 

(signed)  Robert  F.  O'Brien. 

Pres.  National  Cathalic 
Band  Directors  Association, 
University  of  Notre  Dame 
Bands, 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

■MUnMWMMIIIIIMIMMMIMIIMMMtMliMIMIIIMMIIIIItllltMMMMIMMntlllllMilMHtlllMIHI 

Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has 
made  great  strides  since  you  assumed 
its  management.  It  has  become  a  use¬ 
ful  and  educational  magazine  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  music  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  public  schools,  and  a 
great  aid  to  all  the  bandmasters. 

You  deserve  great  credit  for  your 
achievement. 
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My  best  wishes  for  your  continued 
success,  during  the  next  twenty-five 
years.  • 

Cordially, 

( signed)  Edwin  Fronke  Goldman, 
Now  York  City,  Now  York 


Edith  M.  Keller 


Congratulations  to  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  on  the  celebration  of  its 
Silver  Anniversary!  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  existence  of  any  publication  which 
has  met  the  needs  of  its  readers  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time.  Music 
teachers  and  students  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  magazine  look  forward 
to  each  issue. 

Many  more  successful  years  to 
those  of  you  in  charge  of  it,  those  who 
are  encouraging  the  work  of  more  and 
better  music  for  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion. 

(signed)  Edith  M.  Kollor, 

State  Supervisor  of  Mnsic, 
Department  of  Education, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

UtllMItMMMIMIMMMMIlIHUlHItMMMIIIIIIIIMtMIHtltilMIIIIIIIHMIMIIIMIMHIIIMMMNNHt 

Dr.  Karl  L  Kins 


Congratulations  on  your  Silver  Ju¬ 
bilee!!! 

Your  magazine  was  a  pioneer  in 
this  field  and  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  School  Music.  We  hope  it 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  at  least  an¬ 
other  twenty-five  years. 

With  best  wishes, 
(signed)  Karl  L  King, 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 


Dr.  John  C.  Kendel 


When  a  music  magazine  can  point 
to  twenty-five  years  of  service  in  a 
particular  area,  there  should  be  con¬ 
siderable  pride  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Silver  Anniversary. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  fill¬ 
ing  a  definite  need  in  the  area  of  the 
schools  of  our  country.  You  are  to  be 
congratulated  most  heartily  upon  the 
type  of  articles  you  publish  and  the 
high  ideals  you  have  established  in 
serving  the  cause  of  school  music. 
May  the  next  twenty-five  years  be 
even  more  successful  than  this  first 
quarter  of  a  century  you  are  celebrat¬ 
ing  today. 

Cordially  yourt, 

(signed)  Dr.  John  C.  Kendel, 

Vice  President 

American  Music  Conference, 

Chicago,  Illinois 


S.  J,  Cumminss 


-  Please  accept  our  good  wishes  on 
||  the  occasion  of  the  25th  Silver  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  publication  of  THE 
X  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  am  sure  I 
I  speak  for  the  industry  in  saying  that 
H  the  contribution  of  your  publication 


in  this  field  is  known  and  appreci¬ 
ated  throughout  the  industry. 

Please  accept  our  very  highest  re¬ 
gards  and  congratulations  on  this  oc¬ 
casion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  S.  J.  Cummings, 

Executive  Secretary 
National  Association  of 
Uniform  Mfg.,  Inc. 

UHilMIHIMIIIMIIIIIIIHIMMIIMIMMIIIIIIMIIIIIIItlllllMMliliMIIIMilllMMIIIIUIMIMMIIUIIU 

Jesse  L  Lasky 


When  I  decided  to  produce  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  for  the  first  time  would 
show  the  development  of  music  in 
grade  schools,  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  and  to  stress,  in  particular,  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the 
Brass  Band  in  these  institutions,  my 
advisers  on  school  music  immediately 
recommended  that  I  consult  you  Mr. 
McAllister,  for  advice  and  assistance 
and,  at  the  same  time,  read  several 
editions  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN. 

Your  enthusiastic  support  of  my 
proposed  picture  and  your  sound  ad¬ 
vice  has  been  stimulating  and  en¬ 
couraging,  and  has  created  a  friend¬ 
ship  with  you  that  I  prize  most  highly. 
Very  soon  we  will  announce, 
through  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
the  details  on  the  production  of  “The 
Big  Brass  Band,’’  and  the  search  for 
the  All-American  High  School  Band, 
to  which  my  associates  and  I  have 
given  two  years  of  preparation  and 
research. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  congratulate  you  and 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  on  its 
SILVER  ANNIVERSARY.  Among  all 
your  subscribers  I  doubt  if  you  have 
a  more  avid  reader  than 

Yoor  sincoro  friend, 
(signed)  Jesse  L.  Lasky, 

Hollywood  Producer  of 
“The  lig  Brass  Band" 

MMIIMHIIMniMMMIMMIItMHHMMIMIMKniMinMMIIiniMHIIIIIMnMIMIIMIMIIMIMMnMIl 

William  F.  Sanielmann 


I  am  very  happy  to  have  this  op¬ 
portunity,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Anniversary  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  to  commend  you  and 
your  staff  on  the  estimable  work  you 
have  been  doing  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  music  in  America. 

A  student’s  education  can  never  be 
considered  complete  unless  he  has 
been  versed  in  some  aspect  of  music, 
for  music  is  one  of  the  humanities 
whose  synthesis  makes  for  a  truly 
cultured  society.  THE  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  has  contributed  greatly  in 
the  creating  and  sustaining  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  teacher  and  student  in 
music,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
your  magazine  will  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  music 
publications  in  the  future  as  it  has  in 
the  past. 

Siacorely  yours, 

(sigued)  Lt.  Col.  William  F.  Santolmanii, 

USMC, 

Loader,  U.  S.  Marino  Band 


Paul  P.  Weekesser 


It  may  please  you  to  know  that 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  just  as 
familiar  and  popular  a  publication  in 
our  Air  Force  Bands  as  it  is  in  the 
schools  and  colleges.  Since  most  of  us 
in  Air  Force  music  are  one-time 
school  musicians  or  teachers,  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  still  holds  its 
refreshing  appeal.  It  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  of  the  greatest  bonds  of  in¬ 
terest  and  information  in  the  school 
music  world  today. 

Congratulations  to  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  and  staff  on  its  Silver 
Anniversary, 

Sincoroly, 

(signed)  Paul  P.  Weekesser, 

Lt.  Col.,  USAF, 

Deputy  Chief,  Bands  &  Music, 
OfRce  of  Public  Information 


Thomas  F.  Fabish 


In  1927,  when  I  was  in  high  school, 
it  was  a  thrill  to  bring  articles  and 
photos  to  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
and  know  that  they  would  receive  the 
courteous  attention  necessary  to  a 
good  publication. 

Now,  it  is  a  much  greater  thrill  be¬ 
cause  you,  like  your  father  before 
you,  are  carrying  on  magnificently  a 
job  of  true  public  service. 

On  this  occasion,  the  25th  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  extend  my 
very  best  wishes  for  many  years  of 
continued  and  deserved  success.  That 
this  magazine  is  indispensable,  and 
the  greatest  in  its  field  today,  is  the 
sincere  opinion  of 
(signed)  Thomas  F.  Fabish, 

Director, 

Department  of  Music, 
Catholic  Youth  Organization, 
Thirty-one  East  Congress  St., 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 

INUIIMIIIIIIIMIIIMIMMIIIIIItlinillllllMIMIIIMIIIHIinMIllMniMIMinilinilMlllllltlllllllll 

Paul  Lavalle 


I  have  long  wanted  to  drop  you  a 
few  lines  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
wonderful  work  you  are  doing  in 
bringing  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
to  our  music  loving  pdople — and  this, 
your  Silver  Anniversary,  seems  a 
most  fitting  time. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has 
kept  not  only  the  young  music  stu¬ 
dents,  but  their  parents  as  well,  and 
their  music  directors,  well  informed 
over  the  years,  has  helped  develop 
widening  interest  and  appreciation  in 
music,  and  has  never  failed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  high  standard  that  I  know 
you  set  for  it. 

My  very  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  which  you  and  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  so  well  deserve. 

Most  sincerely, 

(signed)  Paul  Lavalle, 

Conductor — THE  BAND  OF 
AMERICA 

New  York  City,  New  York 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


Eastern  District  CBDNA 
Plans  December  18-19  Meeting 

As  host  to  the  Eiastern  District  of 
the  College  Band  Directors  National 
Association,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
December  18-19,  1953,  at  the  East¬ 
man  School  of  Music  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Fred  Fennell  is  busy  making  plans 
for  a  most  outstanding  session.  The 
meeting  will  be  centered  around  the 
musical  problems  of  the  band  and 
will  feature  the  first  symposium  of 
new  music  written  for  the  Eastman 
Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble.  There 
will  also  be  an  Instrumental  Forum 
in  which  the  wind  ensemble  will  be 
used  with  a  chance  to  discuss  this 
new  instrumentation.  Every  college 
band  director  in  the  East  should  plan 
now  to  attend  these  vital  sessions. 

Northern  Michigan 
Coliage  Band  Plans  Festival 

According  to  T.  Ray  Uhlinger,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands,  at  Northern  Michigan 
State  College,  Marquette,  Michigan, 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  President  of 
the  National  Music  Camp,  will  be 
Guest  Conductor  for  the  Homecom¬ 
ing  Football  Game  massed  bands 
Festival  at  Marquette  on  October 
17th.  In  addition  to  high  school  bands 
from  all  over  the  northern  peninsula, 
the  band  from  Houghton  Tech,  B. 
Franz  Schubert,  director,  will  also 
participate. 

Glenn  CllWe  Bainnm  to  be  Bnsy  Man 

Having  become  Emeritus  Director 
of  Bands  from  Northwestern  Uni¬ 


versity  as  of  the  end  of  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  session,  Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum, 
“Rusty”  to  many,  will  be  busy  with 
various  clinics,  festivals  and  contests 
throughout  the  coming  year  and  may 
be  reached  by  addressing  him  care 
of  School  of  Music,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois  or  c/o 
the  Chicagq  Musical  Instrument  Co., 
30  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  by 
whom  he  is  being  retained  to  con¬ 
duct  a  large  number  of  dealer  clinics 
throughout  the  coming  school  year. 
We  arc  all  happy  for  “Rusty”  that 
he  will  remain  in  the  Chicago  area 
where  he  will  be  able  to  carry  on  his 
extensive  duties  which  also  include 
his  position  as  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  American  Bandmasters  Asso¬ 


ciation,  a  position  he  has  held  since 
the  founding  of  this  honorable  or¬ 
ganization. 

Mew  Band  Mogazlaa 
Mokat  The  Headlines 

Under  the  title  “BAND  GUIDE” 
and  with  the  motto  “For  Better 
Bands,  and  Better  Band  Music,”  the 
pilot  issue  of  this  new  magazine  ap¬ 
peared  August  1st.  A  44  page  pocket- 
size  booklet — similar  to  Readers’ 
Digest  in  dimensions — and  a  cover 
with  black  printing  on  red  back¬ 
ground  with  a  picture  of  our  own 
Frederick  Fennell  of  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  Symphonic  Band, 
Volume  I  No.  1  is  most  attractive. 

(Turn  to  page  27) 
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Band  Stand  of  the  Month;  picture  of  the  Bowl  at  Interlochen,  Michigan — National 
Music  Camp— which  has  been  enlarged  this  past  winter  to  this  present  structure. 
Originally  built  in  1928.  this  shell  has  marvelously  perfect  acoustics.  It  is  the  scene 
each  Sunday  afternoon  during  the  8  week  Notional  Music  Camp  season  of  an  hour 
Broadcast-Concert  by  the  National  High  School  Band. 


PICTURE  OF  THE  MONTH:  University  of  Texas;  R.  Bernard  Fitzgerald,  Conductor.  One  of  Ihe  outstanding  university  bands  of  the 
country,  under  the  direction  of  R.  Bernard  Fitzgerald  they  have  done  much  to  give  contemporary  band  composition  a  hearing.  We 
expect  great  things  from  this  band  in  the  future.  You  will  note  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman  the  dean  of  American  band  directors 
standing  in  front  left.  He  acted  as  Guest  Conductor  for  their  March  Concert. 
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Addfu  all  CorrMpemlanc*  to  Tha  School  Musicioci,  Choral  Editor 


I  The  COMBINED  MUSIC  PROGRAM  Will  Show  That 

VOICES  AND  INSTRUMENTS  ARE  ONE 


€J, 


far 


3.  ^ulL 


The  mature  musician  in  the  active 
1  everyday  world  outside  the  classroom 
would  probably  believe  it  a  calamity 
never  to  be  associated  with  any  other 
phase  of  musical  expression  other 
\  than  that  of  his  own  particular  me¬ 
dium.  Yet  today,  departmental  spe¬ 
cialization  in  its  striving  for  technical 
proficiency  is  creating  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  real  scope  of  music 
in  the  minds  of  students  engaged  in 
our  choirs,  orchestras  and  bands. 

The  tendency  just  mentioned  may 
be  camouflaged  somewhat,  yet  it  is 
existent.  A  love  for  the  beauty  of  mu¬ 
sic  is  being  replaced  by  a  love  for  the 
chorus,  or  a  love  for  the  orchestra  or 
band.  At  first  glance,  this  love  of  mu¬ 
sic  through  a  particular  medium  is 

inot  objectionable  in  itself,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  guilty  of  the  sin  of  omis¬ 
sion.  The  many  beautiful  qualities 
and  attributes  of  other  musical  me¬ 
dia  are  left  unexplored  and  unfelt  by 
those  whose  expressions,  by  choice  or 
indireption,  are  constantly  of  one 
type.  The  focusing  of  the  attention 
toward  one  phase  of  musical  expres¬ 
sion  alone  can  only  at  best  offer  a 
partial  attainment.  The  larger  aim  of 
permitting  more  complete  musical  ex¬ 
periences  is  being  denied  the  student. 
|jl  It  may  be  objected  that  the  child  is 
I  not  a  musician.  Regardless,  in  so  far 
as  we  teach  him  music  at  all  we  must 
approach  him  as  one.  If  we  are 
charged  as  music  educators  to  guide 
or  direct  musical  experiences  then 
we  must  regard  each  and  every  stu¬ 
dent  involved  as  a  musician.  If  we 
are  to  impart  to  the  student  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  our  own  past  experiences  then 
we  cannot  stress  any  one  medium  at 
the  expense  of  all  others.  Granted 
that  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
media  can  of  themselves  allow  for 
beautiful  aesthetic  responses,  it  does 
not  follow  that  joint  ventures  of  the 
two  will  lessen  the  desired  result. 
The  level  of  musical  expression  that 
is  the  standard  of  any  particular 
group,  school  or  area  will  not  be 
changed  regardless  of  the  medium  of 


expression.  A  good  choir  will  remain 
a  good  choir  as  will  a  good  instru¬ 
mental  unit  remain  a  good  purveyor 
of  beautiful  tone,  whether  tJiey  per¬ 
form  separately  or  together. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  over-all 
picture  of  music  for  the  sake  of  spe¬ 
cialization.  A  student  may  show  de¬ 
cided  ability  in  voice  or  in  instru¬ 
mental  endeavors,  and  therefore 
rightly  follows  more  closely  one  phase 
or  the  other.  However,  his  training  in 
special  techniques  should  merely  be  a 
means  towards  expressing  himself 
musically  in  all  types  of  projects.  The 
benefits  that  are  derived  from  spe¬ 
cialized  training  are  more  and  more 
becoming  mere  proficiencies  in  tech¬ 
niques  rather  than  growth  in  mental, 
spiritual,  and  physical  abilities  to  be 
used  in  experiencing  greater  expres¬ 
sion.  This  striving  for  the  perfect 
choir,  the  superb  orchestra  or  the 
powerful  band  must  be  rechanneled 
to  the  original  purpose  of  offering  to 
the  student  soul-satisfying  experi¬ 
ences  through  beautiful  musical  ex¬ 
pression.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  forget  that  knowledge  is  only  a 
practical  power,  and  that  these  tech¬ 
niques  that  the  specialized  group 
strive  after  are  good  only  in  as  much 
as  they  will  allow  for  more  musical 
pleasure. 

There  is  much  more  than  a  little 
danger  in  this  specialization.  Those 
who  feel  strongly  at  all  about  their 
music  fall  into  the  heresy  of  over-in- 
tellectualizing  their  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression  until  the  “red  blood”  has 
gone  out  of  it.  These  groups,  and  they 
are  in  abundance,  completely  ignore 
the  matter  of  feeling  in  preference 
for  an  idolatry  of  pure  technique. 
More  active  participation  with  other 
types  of  musical  expression  are  de¬ 
cidedly  needed  by  these  groups  be¬ 
cause  in  no  sense  are  they  affording 
any  aesthetic  response. 

The  argument  that  pure  choral  or 
pure  instrumental  experiences  of  the 
highest  quality  are  preferable  to  a 
quantity  of  mixed  experiences  with 


other  media  of  expression  is  to  admit 
then  that  quality  is  the  sole  property 
of  any  one  particular  mediuip.  It  is 
as  much  as  to  say  that  music  which 
is  intrinsically  good  in  its  entirety  can 
be  made  better  by  employing  only 
any  one  part  of  it.  Surely  a  section 
of  a  good  apple  is  good  to  the  taste 
not  because  it  is  merely  a  single  bite 
but  because  the  apple  itself  is  good. 
Pleasure  and  enjoyment  and  delight 
in  music  then  are  to  be  measured  by 
quality  not  by  quantity  or  any  single 
part  of  it. 

An  appeal  for  more  complete  musi¬ 
cal  experiences  in  the  school  can 
scarcely  be  construed  as  an  indictment 
against  the  individual  growth  of  the 
department.  Certainly  a  band,  orches¬ 
tra  or  choir  need  not  sacrifice  its  par¬ 
ticular  aims,  technical  growth,  nor  its 
understandable  “first  love”,  for  its 
particular  medium  of  expression. 
There  should  be  no  loss  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  that  well-organized  de¬ 
partmental  work  can  bring  about.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  each  medium, 
as  stated  previously,  offers  to  the  mu¬ 
sical  realm  works  of  art  that  they 
alone  can  perform  or  best  interpret. 
We  do  not  advocate  that  the  band  in¬ 
vade  the  realm  of  the  orchestra,  nor 
should  the  orchestra  infringe  upon 
the  music  of  the  choral  field.  Each 
medium  has  been  best  utilized  by  the 
masters  and  composers  of  merit.  What 
we  do  not  realize  or  too  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  is  that  among  the  great  compos¬ 
ers  we  can  find  an  abundance  of  ma¬ 
terial  written  for  voices  and  instru¬ 
ments  combined.  The  oratorios,  masses 
and  operas  offer  us  an  opportunity  to 
select  something  within  the  scope  of 
our  ability  to  perform.J\Transcrip- 
tions,  accompaniments  and  arrange¬ 
ments  by  artists  in  the  field  of  arrang¬ 
ing  have  opened  up  even  more  the 
present  possibilities  for  combined  ex¬ 
pression.  The  great  stock  of  oper¬ 
ettas,  musicals,  music  comedies  and 
film  scores  offer  a  wide  selection. 
Publishers  are  slowly  awakening  to 
these  possibilities,  and  adding  instru- 
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mental  accompaniments  to  choral 
scores,  and,  oftentimes  unwisely,  set¬ 
ting  lyric  versions  to  their  regular 
band  or  orchestra  publications.  Sea¬ 
sonal  music  always  offers  an  oppor- 
timity  combined  musical  performance. 
Medleys  for  choir  and  band,  or  choir 
and  orchestra  are  more  and  more  in 
evidence./ 

Difficulties  in  combined  perform¬ 
ances  need  not  be  any  greater  than 
the  working  out  of  any  difficult  choral 
number  or  orchestral  work.  Lack  of 
time  is  always  a  drawback  to  any 
hard-working  organization.  Schedul¬ 
ing  difficulties,  just  or  unjust,  must  be 
worked  around  regardless  of  the  type 
of  project  in  progress.  The  combined 
program  may  mean  some  small  sacri¬ 
fice  in  each  department’s  ordinary 
function,  but  the  over-all  gain  will 
more  than  balance  the  sacrifice.  Let 
the  band  learn  one  less  march  or 
overture,  the  orchestra  one  less  sym¬ 
phonic  excerpt  or  tone  poem  and  the 
choir  one  less  a  capella  selection.  No 
one  will  be  missing  any  of  their  usual 
experiences  and  all  will  gain  a  new 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
enjoyment  of  mutual  musical  endeav¬ 
ors  need  not  depend  solely  on  the 
merging  of  the  larger  groups.'*  Small 
ensembles  can  find  opportunities  to 
attempt  projects,  and  by  their  nature 
find  it  more  convenient  to  rehearse 
oftener  and  more  efficiently.  Clarify¬ 
ing  this,  let  it  be  staled  that  any 
merger  just  for  the  sake  of  massing 
ungainly  musical  units  for  public  pre¬ 
view  is  undesirable.  There  is  under¬ 
standably  a  handicap  in  reaching  full 
quality  where  great  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents  are  involved.  The  aim  is  to  at¬ 
tain  quality  with  whatever  size  groups 
we  are  dealing.  Quality  can  be  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  performance  privileges. 
Small  ensembles  of  a  lighter  nature 
can  be  included  effectively. 

The  type  of  program  which  takes 
months  of  rehearsal,  during  which 
time  other  classes  are  neglected  is 
usually  an  indication  of  very  poor 
planning.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  select  that 
type  of  program  in  which  the  score  is 
so  technically  difficult  that  even  if  it 
be  mastered  it  will  result  in  little  to¬ 
wards  actually  affording  a  musical 
expression  of  any  value. 

The  preparation  of  programs  of  any 
type  should  afford  both  a  present  and 
future  reward.  In  the  joint  expendi¬ 
ture  of  band  or  orchestra  and  chorus 
we  can  allow  for  a  series  of  ever¬ 
growing  satisfactions.  When  we  have 
experienced  working  together  for  to¬ 
tal  balance  and  phrasing  we  can  then 
more  fully  appreciate  what  this  phase 
of  musical  growth  can  offer  the  stu¬ 
dent  at  work  in  our  school  music  pro¬ 
gram. 

Finally,  there  is  the  beneficial  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  young  student  when  he 
feels  he  is  part  of  a  music  program 
that  is  vital  and  flexible  enough  to  al¬ 
low  for  many  pleasurable  experi¬ 
ences.  He  grows  socially  as  he  learns 
to  broaden  his  acquaintanceship  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  confines  of  those  asso¬ 


ciated  with  him  in  his  own  particular 
medium  of  expression. 

We  as  music  educators  are  more 
than  likely  the  first  and  basic  cause 
for  emphasis  on  separation  of  the  de¬ 
partments  where  it  exists.  Our  own 


likes  ana  aisiikes,  our  shortcoming, 
our  musical  and  social  prejudices,  we 
pass  on  to  our  students  as  do  all 
teachers  in  any  field.  Too  often  we 
ourselves  breed  the  coldness  that  ex¬ 
ists  betwen  our  music  groups. 


By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


Publishers  of  choral  music  seem 
to  get  extra  busy  in  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall,  or  at  least  so  it  seems 
when  I  view  the  big  stack  of  octavo 
music  that  grew  up  on  my  desk  over 
the  summer  months.  A  quick  look 
through  that  two  foot  pile  sort  of 
confirms  an  idea  I  have  that  pub¬ 
lishers  work  on  the  percentage  sys¬ 
tem:  put  enough  stuff  out  and  you’re 
bound  to  hit  a  good  one  once  in  a 
while. 

The  voluminous  quantities  of  choral 
music  issued  since  last  May  also  seem 
to  indicate  a  healthy  experimental 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
are  in  the  business  to  make  a  profit. 
I  have  no  other  way  to  explain  the 
literally  endless  flow  from  their 
presses — some  of  it  so  good,  and 
some  of  it  that  shouldn’t  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  calcified  eardrum. 

This  month,  while  you  are  still 
looking  for  that  just-right  number 
for  your  late  fall  concerts,  1  would 
like  to  list  and  comment  on  a  few  of 
those  pieces  out  of  that  summer  bon- 


Women't  Voices 


1.  The  Voice  Of  God,  SSA,  by  Paul 
Pisk,  Octavo  tD7,  published  by  the 
Delkas  Music  Publishing  Co.,  15c. 
This  publishing  company  is  not 

new  to  many  choral  directors,  but  it 
is  new  to  me.  The  jacket  of  this  piece 
lists  many  fine  copiposers  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  this  company,  including 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  and  Paul  Pisk, 
the  composer  who  wrote  the  number 
listed  above. 

This  particular  piece  is  one  of  many 
from  the  Delkas  library  that  merits 
a  long  and  hard  look.  Written  in  an 
andentino,  six-eight  tempo,  it  is  a 
rather  nice  example  of  good  acap- 
pella  writing  for  women’s  voices.  Not 
difficult  harmonically  or  rhythmical¬ 
ly,  yet  it  is  musically  interesting 
enough  to  make  a  worthy  contribu¬ 
tion  to  most  any  sacred  concert.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  “different”  type 
of  vocal  library,  write  this  West 
Coast  publisher  at  625  So.  Grand 
Ave,  Los  Angeles  14,  for  samples. 
Very  interesting  stuff. 

2.  COIN’  TO  BOSTON,  SSA,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Folk  Song  arranged  by  Kath¬ 
erine  Davis.  Octavo  $1573,  pub¬ 
lished  by  C.  C.  Birchard,  18c. 

I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that 


Sand  all  quaitioni  on  Choral  Mmic  and 
tnchniquns  diroct  to  Woltnr  A.  Rodby,  407 
Campanil  St.,  Jolint,  llllnolt. 


Katherine  Davis  works  on  the  per¬ 
centage  system,  and  in  this  catchy 
tune  the  percentages  are  strictly  in 
her  favor.  She’s  got  good  material  to 
start  with,  and  she  does  a  splendid 
job  of  making  an  interesting  and  not 
to  difficult  arrangement  of  it.  If  you 
want  to  close  that  girl’s  glee  club 
concert  with  a  good,  peppy,  American 
folk  song  in  a  mighty  cute  setting, 
this  is  it.  Piano  accompaniment  easy. 

3.  NOCTURNE,  SSA.  by  Merry 

Carol  Mastroleo.  Octavo  $322- 

40032,  published  by  the  John 

Church  Co.,  16c. 

A  lot  of  you  might  shake  your 
heads  and  wonder  what  in  samhill 
I’m  doing  when  I  recommend  this 
one.  O.K.,  so  it’s  over  sweet,  and 
sometimes  monotonously  G  major. 
Just  the  same,  I  will  guarantee  that 
your  glee  club  or  sextet  will  go  head 
over  vocal  chords  for  this  one.  It  is 
a  natural  for  girl’s  voices,  and  believe 
me,  for  that  afternoon  Women’s  Club 
performance,  you  can’t  beat  it.  You’ll 
put  it  together  in  about  two  rehears¬ 
als,  and  never  regret  that  you  did. 
Accompaniment  easy. 


Maa’t  Vefcas 


1.  CHORUS  AND  DRINKING  SONG, 
from  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  by 
Mascagni,  TTB  toith  tenor  solo, 
arranged  by  R.  Bernard  Fitzgerald. 
Octavo  $NY  1448,  published  by 
Ricordi.  25c. 

2.  HUSH,  COME  QUICKLY,  from 
"Rigaletto"  by  Verdi,  TTBB, 
arranged  by  R.  Bernard  Fitzgerald. 
Octavo  $NY  1451,  Ricordi,  25c. 

I  list  these  new  releases  together 
because  of  their  programming  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Two  such  numbers  on  any 
choral  program  would  make  a  big 
hit.  Both  are  well  edited,  similar  in 
style,  and  accompanied.  These  are 
not  easy,  but  an  average  group  can 
perform  them  without  too  much 
work  and  worry.  If  you  are  looking 
for  sure-fire  material  in  the  best 
male  chorus  tradition,  you  needn’t 
look  any  farther. 

3.  EL  VITO,  TTBB,  Andalusian  Folk 
Song  arranged  by  J.  Stanley  Shep- 
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pard.  Octavo  $1603,  C.  C.  Birchard. 
18c. 

This  one  zips  along  with  a  fancy 
four  hands  on  one  piano  accompani¬ 
ment.  Absolutely  ideal  for  high  school 
boy’s  glee  clubs,  the  song  is  tuneful, 
well  arranged,  and  certainly  a  joy  to 
perform.  Get  a  copy,  and  you  will  see 
what  I  mean. 

Mliecf  Voices 

Theodore  Presser  Co.  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  has  recently  issued  an 
EARLY  CHORAL  MASTERS  SERIES 
that  looks  most  promising.  These 
include: 

A  Lamb  Goes  Uncomplaining 
Forth 

. Hans  Leo  Hassler 

In  Thee  Alone,  O  Christ,  My  Lord 

. Hans  Leo  Hassler 

Christ  Is  Arisen 

. Hans  Leo  Hassler 

We  All  Believe  in  One  True  God 

. Hans  Leo  Hassler 

From  The  Depths  Of  War  I  Cry 
Unto  Thee 

. Hans  Leo  Hassler 

Jesus  Lover  Of  My  Soul 

. Jacob  Arcade  It 

These  old  chorales,  exceptionally 
well  edited  by  Karlheinz  and  Irene 
Funk,  can  be  performed  by  the  most 
inexperienced  groups.  Sung  acappel- 
la,  one  or  two  of  these  would  add 
much  to  any  sacred  choral  concert. 
I  especially  like  the  four  vocal  lines 
appearing  on  four  separate  staves. 
Let’s  see  more  of  this  type  of  music. 
2.  TO  AN  ANCIENT  PICTURE, 
SATB  with  soprano  or  tenor  solo, 
by  Hugo  Wolf,  arranged  by  H.  R. 
Wilson.  Octavo  $NY1502,  Ricordi. 
20c. 

Just  about  every  choir  has  a  first 
class  soprano  soloist,  and  many  of 
them  have  line  tenor  soloists.  Here 
is  the  wonderful,  melancholy  Hugo 
Wolf  with  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
melodies  to  feature  that  especially 
lovely  solo  voice  you  have  in  your 
choir.  Dr.  Wilson  hasn’t  altered  a 
note  in  the  piece.  He  merely  trans¬ 
ferred  the  accompaniment  to  the  voice 
parts,  note  for  note.  What  results  is 
first  class  music  worthy  odf  the  best 
that  you  can  give  it.  Acappella,  not 
at  all  difficult,  the  choral  part  is  all 
humming  to  accompany  the  soloist. 
You’ll  like  this  one. 

NEXT  MONTH  SOME  GOOD 
NEWS  ABOUT  ENGLISH  EDITIONS 


LaVahn  Maesch  Named 

Head  of  Later ence  Choir 


LaVahn  Maesch  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Lawrence  college  choir 
to  succeed  veteran  conductor  Dr. 
Carl  J.  Waterman,  according  to  re¬ 
cent  announcement. 

Dr.  Waterman  retired  in  June  after 
being  responsible  for  choral  music  at 
Lawrence  since  1910,  and  founding 
his  widely  known  Lawrence  college 
choir  in  1930.  His  official  retirement 
came  in  1949,  but  alumni  sentiment 
was  so  strong  that  he  was  retained  in 


an  emeritus  status  until  the  end  of  the 
last  college  year.  It  was  the  first  re¬ 
tirement  set  aside  by  the  board  of 
trustees  at  Lawrence  in  more  than  a 
century. 


The  Band  Stand 

(Starts  on  Page  24) 

Planned  as  a  Quarterly  publication 
at  50<  per  copy — $2.00  per  year — it 
is  available  to  “Band  conductors  only 
in  schools,  colleges,  universities,  or 
any  other  phase  of  the  educational 
band  field.  Tradesmen  and  Craftsmen 
serving  the  Band  World.  No  student 
subscriptions  unless  certified  by  an 
established  band  conductor  as  quali¬ 
fying  under  the  following  acceptable 
categories:  Student  Band  Conductor; 
Student  Orchestral  Conductor;  Stu¬ 
dent  of  Composition.  No  others.  Pub¬ 
lication  dates  August,  October,  Janu¬ 
ary  and  May. 

That  the  college  and  university 
bandmen  are  well  represented  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  among  the  editorial  staff: 
Cecil  Effinger — University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Boulder,  Colorado;  Frederick 
Fennell,  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Ernest  N.  Glover, 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  L.  Bruce  Jones, 
State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  Loui¬ 
siana;  George  F.  Strickling,  Case 
Tech.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Arthur 
L.  Williams,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  For  some  read¬ 
ing  that  will  stimulate  you  to  read 
action  on  the  band  front,  plan  to  read 
every  issue  of  “Band  Guide.”  (Roy 
Anderson — Editor  and  Publisher, 
Band  Enterprises,  166  W,  48th  St. 
N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y.) 

More  First  Forformoacos  of  Original 
food  Works  by  Coflogo  loads 

(This  listing  began  in  the 
December  1951  issue) 

$21.  Weldon  HART — Song  and 
Celebration  performed  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  West  Virginia  Concert 
Band,  the  composer  conducting.  May 
13,  1953. 

Mr.  Hart  is  head  of  the  Music  De- 
(Tum  to  Page  40) 


COVER  PICTURE 

This  month  the  cover  is  devoted  to 
the  Silver  Anniversary.  On  it  we  see 
the  lyre  .  .  .  the  symbol  of  the 
greatest  of  oil  arts  .  .  .  music. 

Flanking  the  lyre  we  see  branches 
that  are  indicative  of  the  peace  that 
music  encourages.  One  notes  that 
the  lyre  tells  that  it  is  "our  25th 
year."  Built  in  semi-modernistic  vein, 
the  lyre  encompasses  the  old  and 
the  new,  which  clearly  pictures  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  school  music 
progress. 

The  cover  is  a  portrait  of  words 
that  pledges  the  deepest  of  integrity 
to  the  School  Music  Movement  of 
America  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years. 
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FOR  A  FINER 
CHOIR  YEAR! 

For  illustrations,  samples 
of  material  and  complete 
information,  write  today 
for  catalog  C-113.  For 
special  junior  robes, 
write  for  catalog  J-113. 
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SEND  US  YOUR  CHORAL  NEWS 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

for 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
One  year  —  $2.00 

{10  Big  itsaos) 

Two  years  $3.50-— Three  years  $5.00 
Ask  aboef  oar  NEW  Baadfe  Rafes 


October,  1953 
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Have  you  ever  thought  how  many  ways  there  are  of  communicating 
ideas,  desires,  moods,  news.  Believe  me,  you  will  be  surprised,  I  was. 
The  most  important  is  words.  This  is  the  chief  method  used  by  humans. 
Second,  is  actions,  this  is  used  bp  both  animals  and  humans.  These 
are  fine  when  you  have  only  a  short  area  to  cover  but  if  you  had  to 
tell  an  important  fact  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  talk  to  the 
whole  world  personally,  so  man  has  invented  new  methods  and  im¬ 
proved  on  these.  Electrical  methods  are  television,  radio,  telephone, 
telegraph,  etc.  Then  we  come  to  the  printers  method  of  these.  We  have 
papers,  pamphlets,  magazines,  books  and  others.  The  magazine  is 
my  favorite,  probably  because  I  write  the  “Teenage”  Section  in  the 
School  Musician  Magazine.  Maybe  you  have  never  thought  of  it,  but 
music  is  one  of  the  methods  of  communication.  Have  you  ever  sat  down 
and  listened  to  a  record  that  is  your  favorite.  It  puts  you  in  a  mood 
maybe,  or  gives  you  an  idea.  Well,  combining  music  and  a  magazine, 
and  you  have  a  1st  rate  team.  A  magazine  can  tell  you  about  wonder¬ 
ful  things,  give  you  new  ideas,  state  interesting  facts  and  information, 
and  have  entertaining  articles.  The  School  Musician  does  all  of  these 
and  more  in  the  field  of  music  for  25  years.  If  you  really  want  to 
learn  a  lot  about  music  sit  down  one  evening  and  read  the  “School 
Musician”  from  cover  to  cover,  you  will  never  regret  it.  This  magazine 
has  helped  innumerable  persons  in  the  twenty  five  years  it  has  been 
published  and  will  help  many,  many  more.  Just  think  hoio  much 
fun  teenagers  have  had  reading  and  writing  for  the  “Teenager”  Section. 
I  know  I  have.  On  behalf  of  the  Teenagers  and  myself  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  our  appreciation  to  the  School  Musician  for  allowing  us  space 
to  express  our  ideas.  This  month  they  are  celebrating  their  25th  anni¬ 
versary.  I  know  that  they  will  be  able  to  celebrate  their  Golden  Anni¬ 
versary  because  in  the  field  of  music  the  School  Musician  is  the  people’s 
choice  of  a  magazine.  Good  luck  to  you  School  Musician  and  may  you 
become  bigger  and  better. 

Judy  Lee 


■icta< 


By  Moaaalo  N.  4fmasaa 
Bsporisr 
Mapa  High  School 
Manila,  f.  I. 


Dear  Judy: 

I  am  from  the  Mapa  High  School, 
somewhere  in  the  heat-ridden  busy 
metropolis  of  Manila,  the  capital  of 
the  Philippines.  Specifically,  my 
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This  it  Monuolo  Almoxon,  our  now 
Toen-oqo  Reporter  from  Mopo  Hiqh 
School,  Monilo,  P.  I. 


school  is  located  between  the  district 
of  Sampaloc  and  San  Miguel.  My 
dear  Judy,  I  have  been  craving  to 
write  to  you  but  I  am  afraid  you 
might  not  even  read  my  letter  be¬ 
cause  of  the  thousands  of  teen-agers 
writing  to  you  daily.  Somehow  I 
mustered  just  enough  courage  to 
write  to  you  about  our  school. 

Our  school  has  an  official  student 
organ  called  the  MAPAZETTE.  1 
happened  to  hold  the  music  section 
called  CHORDS  AND  DISCHORDS. 
We  also  have  music  clubs  but  the 
more  official  one  is  the  Glee  Club. 
We,  the  music-minded  students  have 
(Turn  to  Page  69) 
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How't  this  for  a  drum  suction:  Field  Drums,  Boss  Drums,  Cymbals,  Bell  Lyra.  The 
works.  The  Coral  Gables  Senior  Hi9h  Band,  directed  by  W.  T.  Verran,  proudly  shows 
off  their  Drum  Section.  With  their  tools  of  Music,  they  are  (I.  to  r.):  Elmer  Bell,  Sybil 
Pritchett,  Ronnie  Lewis,  Janice  Maxwell,  Mar9aret  Rushin,  and  Tommy  White. 


Did  You  Ever  Try  To 

Write  A  Short  Story? 


The  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Of  The  Month 

☆  ☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 
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I  have  received  numerous  requests 
from  readers  asking  why  we  do  not 
run  some  short  stories  based  on  fic¬ 
tion.  I  really  think  it  would  be  a  keen 
idea,  but  .  .  .  who  will  write  the 
stories.  ...  I  just  received  a  terrific 
fictitious  story  from  Larry  Longrie, 
our  Pen  Pal  Club  Coordinator  called 
“A  Concert  in  the  Rain”  I  think  it  is 
wonderful  and  I  hope  that  the 
SCH(X)L  MUSICIAN  Editor  will 
publish  it  in  the  next  issue 
Many  of  you  Teen-Agers  have  read 
short  stories  in  magazines  such  as 
SEVENTEEN,  BOYS  LIFE,  and  many 
others.  Why  not  try  your  hand  at 
writing  about  800  to  1000  words.  Be 
sure  it  is  of  a  musical  motif.  I  could 
think  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  might  have 
had  their  heart  set  on  winning  a  par¬ 
ticular  solo  contest  .  .  .  things  hap¬ 
pened  ...  he  couldn’t  enter  .  .  .  but 
then  something  even  better  happened 
that  made  him  the  real  star  of  his 
school  in  the  field  of  music  .  .  .  Why 
not  give  it  a  try  ...  let  your  imagin¬ 
ation  and  adjectives  run  away  with 
you  .  .  .  wouldn’t  it  be  fun  to  see 
your  very  own  story  in  print  and  to 
know  that  Teen-Agers  all  over  the 
world  would  read  it?  ...  I  really 
think  it’s  worth  a  try  .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 
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ly  James  Seymour 
Teee-Age  Keporter 
WkHmlre,  Soatfc  Carolina 


The  Senior  Whitmire  High  School 
Band,  of  Whitmire,  S.  C,,  under  the 
new  and  capable  direction  of  Mr, 
Richard  Moyer,  has  begun  its  fall 
practice  for  the  coming  football  sea- 


The  theme  this  year  will  be  strictly 
military.  All  marching  will  consist  of 
military  movements.  To  carry  the 
theme  further,  the  twirlers  will  dress 
in  ankle  length  military  pants.  The 
Senior  Drill  Team  will  march  while 
the  Junior  Team  will  make  any  for¬ 
mations  that  are  needed. 

Besides  the  six  home  football 
games,  the  band  plans  to  attend  some 
out  of  town  games.  Also,  they  plan  to 
attend  four  fairs  and  various  parades 
and  contests. 


That’s  really  swell  reporting, 
James.  You  know  ...  I  kind  of  like 
the  idea  of  a  straight  military  theme 
for  your  halftime  football  shows  this 
Fall.  I  wonder  what  other  Teen-Agers 
think  about  this.  .  .  .  Send  me  some 
pictures  of  the  kids  at  the  games, 
James.  .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 


Each  month  a  Superintendent  and  three  teachers  assist  the  editorial  staff 
in  selecting  "The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  OI  The  Month.”  Any  school,  organ¬ 
ization,  communitiy,  or  individual  may  submit  as  many  candidates  as  often  as 
they  desire.  The  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  selected  on  the  basis  of 
musical  accomplisment,  academic  rating,  personality,  and  student  popularity. 
Instrumentalists  and  vocalists  are  rated  the  same.  Submit  a  glossy  print  photo¬ 
graph  together  with  150  to  250  word  article  on  why  you  feel  your  candidate 
should  be  selected  as  the  naUon’s  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  OF  THE  MONTH.  All 
photographs  submitted  will  become  the  property  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
and  will  not  be  returned. 


Nancy  Evans,  of  Whitmire,  South 
Carolina,  a  very  pretty  and  talented 
musician,  has  been  selected  as  the 
“Honor  School  Musician  of  the 
Month.”  Nancy,  17,  is  a  member  of 
the  Whitmire  Methodist  Church 
where  she  attends  and  participates  in 
all  of  its  activities.  Bracelets  and 


NANCY  EVANS 
Whitmire,  South  Carolina 
October  choice  of 
"The  Honor  School  Musician  of  The 
Month" 

miniature  reproductions  are  among 
her  fine  collections. 

During  her  High  School  days,  Nan¬ 
cy  has  held  many  offices  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  most  of  the  school’s  activi¬ 
ties:  President  of  the  Beta  Club, 
member  of  the  band,  school  paper, 
co-editor  of  the  yearbook.  Glee  Club, 
Block  “W”  Club,  and  a  member  of 
the  basketball  team.  She  has  been 
placed  in  the  upper  ten  per  cent  of 
the  students  taking  the  State  Mental 
Tests  for  four  consecutive  years.  She 
was  also  selected  to  attend  the  May 
Queen  for  two  years,  and  was  se¬ 


lected  by  her  classmates  as  best  all 
’round  girl.  On  graduation  night  of 
this  year,  of  all  the  honors  she  re¬ 
ceived,  probably  the  most  important 
was  that  she  was  Valedictorian. 

Nancy  has  been  a  member  of  the 
band  since  its  organization  five  years 
ago.  She  played  clarinet  for  three 
years  and  drums  for  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  years.  Also  she  did  a  creditable 
job  as  drum  major  for  three  years. 
Not  only  did  she  participate  in  the 
musical  side  of  the  band,  but  she  also 
served  as  vice  president.  Two  years 
the  members  of  the  band  selected  her 
as  the  best  musician  in  the  band.  This 
year  Nancy  was  awarded,  by  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  faculty,  the  Arion  Award, 
a  national  award  for  musical  and 
leadership  abilities. 

Not  only  was  Nancy  a  member  of 
the  band;  but  she  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Glee  Club,  where  she  served 
as  treasurer,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  sextette.  She  is  also  a  very  ac¬ 
complished  pianist.  She  has  played  in 
various  recitals,  church  affairs,  and 
accompanied  many  solos. 

This  fall  finds  Nancy  in  Columbia 
College,  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
where  she  is  majoring  in  Business 
Administration.  She  also  is  taking  or¬ 
gan  to  help  further  her  musical  edu¬ 
cation. 


Gee  .  .  .  I  think  Nancy  Evans  was  a 
super  choice  for  the  October  “Honor 
School  Musician  of  the  Month’’.  Don’t 
you?  Her  entire  community  should 
really  be  proud  for  she  was  selected 
from  a  very  long  list  of  candidates 
from  coast  to  coast.  How  would  all  of 
you  readers  like  to  have  a  boy  or 
girl  selected  from  your  city  to  be  se¬ 
lected  as  the  “Honor  School  Musician 
of  the  Month”?  All  you  have  to  do  is 
send  me  a  good  glossy  print  picture 
of  your  choice,  together' with  a  short 
write-up  on  why  he  (or  she)  should 
be  chosen.  Read  the  rules  above  and 
then  start  the  ball  rolling.  Talk  to 
the  kids  at  school.  .  .  .  Who  will  be 
your  school’s  choice?  .  .  .  J.  L. 
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Dorothy  Mowary 
Toou’Ago  Roporior 
Lampotor,  Fa. 


This  is  the  first  time  our  school  has 
contributed  any  news  to  the  Teen- 
Ager’s  Section.  Our  fifty-two  piece 


band  had  one  concert  during  the 
school  year.  Held  last  fall,  it  served 
as  an  opening  program  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  It  was  also  another  chance 
for  us  to  display  our  new  uniforms. 

On  October  25  the  band  journeyed 
to  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia 
to  participate  in  Temple’s  Home¬ 
coming  Parade.  We  also  saw  the  foot¬ 
ball  game  and  contributed  a  forma¬ 
tion  at  half-time. 

In  addition  to  this,  two  of  our  band 
(Turn  to  Page  59) 
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"MUSIC  PEN  PAL  CLUB" 


By  Gory  W.  Loagri* 
f««  Pol  Club  Coordinator 
702  W.  Mason  St. 
Grenn  Bay,  Wisconsin 


Hello,  friends.  The  preliminaries 
which  go  with  starting  school  are 
over.  Now,  only  education  lies  ahead. 

For  all  of  you  students  reading  the 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  it  is  time  to 
learn  about  the  elements.  To  use 
them,  and  to  grasp  the  benefits  which 
they  can  give.  Yes,  the  elements  of 
music.  Rhythm,  Melody,  Harmony 
and  Form. 

You  know,  sometimes  I  like  to  take 
a  side  road.  A  road  that  leads  me 
away  from  the  subject  at  hand.  It’s 
the  Indian  summer  that  does  it.  Will 
you  come  along? 


"Autumn  in  Wisconsin” 


An  Essay  by  Gory  W.  Longrio 


Wisconsin  and  Nature  are  synony¬ 
mous  to  those  that  know  the  state 
well.  Wisconsin  seems  to  bring  out 
her  fullest  beauty  in  Autumn. 

Clouds  of  Tyrian  purple  give  the 
finishing  touches  to  golden  sunsets. 
Dense  cedars  of  darkest  green  are 
silouetted  against  the  rippling  blue 
lakes.  Lush  green  grasses  quiver 
xmwillingly,  as  a  fresh  chilly  wind 
rolls  blurs  of  colored  leaves  over 
them.  Perhaps  it  was  this  very  same 
wind  that  blew  at  the  athletic  bodies 
of  young  Winnebagoes  or  Menomi- 
nees  as  they  followed  worn  carpets 
through  the  forest.  Or,  the  same 
wind  that  blew  about  Hiawatha  in 
his  canoe  of  birch  as  he  gliden  over 
the  blue,  deep  waters  of  Gitchee  Gu¬ 
rnee — Lake  Superior. 

Wisconsins’  geological  history  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  America.  Yes, 
there  was  a  wilder  Wisconsin  long 
ago. 

The  sky  of  richest,  but  cold  blue 
peeks  down  on  a  number  of  drumlins, 
mounds  and  ridges  of  glacial  drift. 
Which  are  scattered  over  a  large  part 
of  the  state;  and  which  take  on  a 
mystery  as  the  color  of  autumn 
spreads. 


As  the  very  cool  autumn  night 
reaches  out,  an  owl  which  has  been 
slumbering  most  of  the  day  gives  out 
its  lonely  cry  as  it  begins  its  search 
for  food.  And  then,  a  lone  whipoor- 
will  startles  us  with  his  strange, 
plaintive  call,  thus  adding  to  an 
autumn  night  symphony.  A  full,  sil¬ 
ver  moon  sheds  its  dominating  light 
over  a  foggy  hollow.  Its  light  creeps 
behind  a  family  of  cottontails  which 
briskly  scamper  in  Indian  file  to  their 
den. 

In  the  dew  of  early  morning,  active, 
friendly  squirrels  cleverly  began  to 
store  away  supplies  of  nuts  and  pine 
cones  for  the  lean  winter  months 
ahead.  Sturdy  beetles  and  other  in¬ 
sects  hurry  about  the  water-lapped 
pebbles  which  lay  in  lazy  fashion 
along  bay  shores.  The  water  is  cold 
(Turn  to  Page  59) 


Hi  Gong!!  .  .  .  this  is  me  .  .  .  your 
Teen-age  Reporter  interviewing  Mr. 
John  Minemo,  o  successful  music 
merchant  from  Traverse  City,  Michi¬ 
gan.  It  was  great  fun  helping  out  at 
the  SM  booth  during  the  Notionol 
Music  Trode  Show  in  Chicago  lost 
July. 


Pleese  write  ell  correspondence 
to  me  as  follows:  Judy  Lee,  c/o 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28 
East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 
4,  Illinois. 


By  Joan  Blits  I 

Toaa-Ago  Boportor  f 

Hormiston  Hlgk  School  j 

HormMon,  Oregon 
■ 

I  am  writing  for  the  Hermiston 
High  School  Band  of  Hermiston,' Ore-  S 
gon.  The  72  piece  band  is  uniformed  1 
in  purple  and  gold,  and  is  under  the  r 
direction  of  Ted  G.  Marshall.  r; 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  our  or-  L 
ganization  and  I  know  that  every  ' 
member  in  the  band  is  just  as  proud,  r 
We  have  brought  home  I  Division 
ratings  for  four  years  now.  This  past  j: 
year  we  were  the  only  band  to  get 
the  I  Division  rating  in  our  class.  £ 
This  honor  would  be  far  from  our  y 
reach  if  it  weren’t  for  our  director, 

Mr.  Marshall.  He  spends  every  spare  . 
moment  with  individual  persons  and  v 
ensembles.  He  makes  the  band  re-  ^ 
hearsals  very  enjoyable  and  at  the  p 
same  time  getting  a  lot  accomplished.  B 
I  can  speak  for  every  member  of  the  B 
band  saying  we  all  respect  and  think  K 
the  world  of  Mr.  Marshall.  P 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  very  won-  S 
derful  suggestion  to  other  bands.  Our  | 
band  is  making  it  an  annual  event. 

We  merge  with  a  band  from  a  neigh-  1 
boring  town  making  a  massed  band  of 
120  pieces,  and  give  a  joint  concert. 
This  is  very  educational,  not  only 
learning  how  to  follow  a  different  di¬ 
rector,  but  learning  to  play  with  an  W 
extremely  large  group.  It’s  loads  of  B 
work,  but  a  lot  more  fun  than  can  b«  p 
imagined.  $ 

The  students  show  that  they  are  in-  p 
terested  in  band  and  their  instrument  L 
by  putting  in  many  hours  of  practic-  B 
ing  outside  of  school.  A  few  of  our 
members  devote  a  part  of  their  Sum-  ft 
mer  by  attending  Summer  Music  k 
Camps  in  various  parts  of  the  North-  B 
west.  For  example  the  University  of  || 
Oregon,  Oregon  State,  University  of  S 
Idaho,  Pacific  College  in  California,  B 
and  Washington  State  College.  These  ■ 
students  study  under  college  and  uni-  I 
versity  instructors,  bringing  home  I 
many  new  ideas  for  the  advantage  of  I 
(Turn  to  Page  59)  I 


Hare  if  Jaan  Bliu*  wonderful  High  School  Band  from  Hermiiton,  Oregon.  You  will  see  Mr.  Ted  Marshall  the  director  of  this  Division 
I  Band,  at  the  right  of  the  picture.  The  kids  in  the  bond  ore  sure  proud  of  him,  and  we  can  see  why  after  reading  Joan’s  story. 
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JOHNSON  AND  SAWMILL  HEAD  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 
SUMMER  WORK  CONFERENCES  IN  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

ly  Noltoa  G.  Patrick 


For  the  first  time  since  World  War 
II  THE  COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 
of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  re¬ 
sumed  its  Instrumental  Work  Con¬ 
ferences  June  7-27,  These  conferences 
were  designed  to  provide  busy  high 
school  orchestra  and  band  directors 
with  an  opportunity  to  enrich  their 
musical  background  and  at  the  same 
time  earn  graduate  credit  toward 
Master’s  or  Doctoral  degrees.  This 
work  was  set  up  on  a  short  compre¬ 
hensive  basis  offering  activities  in 
music  education,  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  music,  and  applied  music  in 
both  ensemble  and  private  classes. 

An  added  fcJ.ture  to  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  ALL- ’TEXAS  HIGH 
SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA  and  the 
ALL-TEXAS  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND. 
This  portion  of  the  conference  was 
designed  to  give  the  high  school  in¬ 
strumentalist  an  opportunity  to  broad¬ 
en  his  musical  experiences  by  pro¬ 
viding  activities  in  music  theory,  mu¬ 
sic  literature,  large  ensemble,  and 
class  instruction  on  individual  instru¬ 
ments.  Elach  high  school  guest  was 
given  two  private  lessons  by  Univer¬ 
sity  personnel  during  his  one-week 
visit  to  the  campus.  All  of  this  was 
free  to  high  school  students. 

The  work  conferences  were  divided 
into  three  sections  for  administrative 
purposes:  Orchestra  Work  Confer¬ 
ence,  Band  Work  Conference,  and  In¬ 
strument  Music  Work  Conference 
which  included  the  first  two  confer¬ 
ences.  Graduate  credit  was  offered  for 
any  phase  of  the  conference. 

■The  Orchestra  Conference  was 
headed  by  Dr.  Thor  Johnson,  musical 
director  and  conductor  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  in  addition  to  his  present  position 
has  been  guest  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  Boston  Pops  orchestras. 
He  is  well  known  in  both  Europe  and 
the  U.  S.  for  his  fine  musicianship  and 
congenial  personality.  The  100-piece 
ALL-TEXAS  ORCHESTRA  made  mi¬ 
raculous  progress  under  his  lead¬ 
ership.  During  Dr.  Johnson’s  visit  the 
orchestra  read  over  100  selections  in 
addition  to  preparing  a  superb  con¬ 
cert  for  the  final  evening  of  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

Albert  Gillis,  director  of  the  Or¬ 
chestra  Conference,  and  nationally- 
known  violinist,  supervised  the  high 
school  string  classes  and  directed  the 
string  orchestra.  He  had  able  assist¬ 
ance  from  fellow-members  of  the 
University  of  Texas  String  Quartet 
composed  of  Horace  Britt,  Angel 


Reyes,  and  Edward  Fiorelli,  with  Max  I 
Madrid,  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
Junior  String  Project  Orchestra. 

Bernard  Fitzgerald,  Director  of  the 
University  of  Texas  Symphonic  Band, 
directed  the  band  work  conference. 
Clarence  Sawhill  of  University  of 


Horace  Britt,  famed  cellist  on  the 
University  of  Teios  faculty  was  very 
popular  with  the  students  as  he  gave 
many  demonstrations  during  the 
summer  work  conference. 

California  in  Los  Angeles,  well- 
known  throughout  the  United  States 
as  a  band  clinician  and  ajudicator, 
conducted  the  100-piece  ALL-TEXAS 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND.  Mr.  Sawhill, 


in  his  usual  gracious  manner  and  in¬ 
imitable  style,  brought  the  band  to  a 
high  musical  level  that  would  be  dif- 
(Turn  to  Page  63) 


V.  of  Mich.  Band  Alumni 
To  March  In  Oct.  17  Game 


On  October  17,  alumni  of  the 
famed  University  of  Michigan  March¬ 
ing  Band  will  be  back  for  their  re¬ 
union.  This  is  the  year  that  the  band 
alumni  intend  to  show  how  they 
can  march  and  play  alongside  of  the 
1953  bandsmen.  The  football  rival 
for  the  day  will  be  Northwestern. 


Snapp  Takes  Baton  While 
Martino  Completes  Doctor 


Band  batons  will  be  in  new  hands 
this  year  at  Indiana  University. 

Dean  Wilfred  C.  Bain  of  the  I.  U. 
School  of  Music  has  announced  ap¬ 
pointments  of  Kenneth  O.  Snapp, 
Interlochen  Music  Camp  director,  as 
visiting  director  of  bands,  assisted 
by  Howard  Lee  Hope,  University  of 
Notre  Dame  band  director  studying 
for  his  doctor’s  degree  at  I.U.  Con¬ 
cert  band  directors  in  addition  to 
Snapp  will  include  William  A.  Adam 
and  Thomas  S.  Beversdorf,  both  of 
the  School  of  Music  faculty. 

The  new  band  appointments  are 
to  fill  vacancies  resulting  from  a 
leave  of  absence  for  graduate  study 
granted  Director  Daniel  L.  Martino 
and  resignation  of  Assistant  Director 
Charles  F.  Keen. 


Hero  wo  sea  Jamas  Harper,  director  and  founder  of  the  famous  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
High  School  Band  looking  over  his  famous  scrap  book  collection  which  contains 
every  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  since  it  was  born  just  25  years  ago. 
Mr.  Harper,  like  so  many  other  successful  bond  directors  uses  the  SM  Bundle  Plan 
for  his  students. 
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October,  1953 


PLANS  FOR  1953  MID-WEST  NATIONAL  BAND  CLINIC 


Plans  are  now  being  completed  to 
make  the  7th  Annual  Mid-West 
National  Band  Clinic  on  December 
9,  10,  11,  and  12  the  most  practical 
and  inspirational  Band  Convention 
in  history.  The  more  than  4,000  band 
directors  and  other  musicians  who 
attended  last  year's  three-day  Na¬ 
tional  Clinic  acclaimed  it  as  the  “best 
yet”  for  renewed  inspiration  and 
wealth  of  practical  information.  The 
1953  Mid- West  will  strive  to  surpass 
all  past  records  in  making  each  one 
of  the  23  different  sessions  even  more 
efficient  and  practical  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  All  sessions  of  the  entire  clinic 
are  free  to  everyone. 

The  Mid-West  National  Band 
Clinic  will  again  be  held  at  the 
world-famous  Sherman  Hotel  in  the 
heart  of  Chicago.  Eight  of  the  finest 
bands  from  various  parts  of  the  na¬ 
tion  will  assemble  to  present  the 
very  best  and  newest  band  litera¬ 
ture  of  every  grade  of  difficulty, 
selected  from  the  various  publishers. 
All  music  will  be  micro-filmed  and 
shown  on  a  screen  as  it  is  being 
played.  This  interesting  feature  of 
the  band  sessions  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Nutt  of  the 
VanderCook  College  of  Music.  Thir¬ 
teen  instrumental  clinics,  a  band  uni¬ 
form  Style  Show,  and  a  free  Grand 
Finale  Luncheon  round  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  three-day  Band  Con¬ 
vention.  The  ever  popular  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  F.  Dvorak,  director  of  Bands 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  will 
act  as  Master  of  Ceremonies.  The 
complete  condensed  program  as  it 
is  tentatively  being  planned  follows: 

Wednesday  Ev*iiiii9,  December  9 

7:30-10:30  P.M.  Registration  and 
Informal  “Punch  Bowl  Get  To¬ 
gether’”  with  a  one-hour  Panel 
Discussion  of  “Personal  Problems 
of  the  Band  Director”,  led  by  5 
outstanding  High  School  Band 
Directors. 

Tbersday,  December  10 

9:30  A.M.  Territorial  Staff  Band  of 
the  Chicago  Salvation  Army  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Bernard 
Smith.  A  band  of  32  members,  but 
one  of  the  nation’s  most  musical 
organizations.  “To  See  and  To  Hear 
Is  To  Believe.”  Those  who  have 
heard  this  wonderful  organization 
at  2  previous  Mid- West  Clinics 
have  never  stopped  asking  for 
them  back  again. 

11:00  A.M.  Clinic  by  Dr.  William  D. 
Revelli  of  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan. 

1:30  P.M.  Concert  and  Clinic  by  a 
U.S.  Service  Band  to  be  announced 
later. 

3:30  P.M.  Concert  and  Clinic  by  the 
Waukegan,  Illinois,  Grade  School 
Band,  Bernard  Stiner,  Director. 


7:30  P.M.  Concert  and  Clinic  by  the 
Cresbard,  South  Dakota,  High 
School  Band,  W.  E.  Klitz,  Director. 

9:30  P.M.  Marching  Band  Films,  fea¬ 
turing  the  Rose  Bowl  appearance 
of  the  Marching  Band  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  in  1953  and 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  1952. 

Friday.  Decambar  11 


planned  for  School  Administrators — 
bring  your  school  principal  or  super¬ 
intendent.  Remember  December  9,  10, 
11,  12  are  the  dates  for  the  1953 
Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic.  For 
a  more  detailed  program  and  a  hotel 
room  reservation  card  write  to  Lee 
W.  Petersen,  VanderCook  College  of 
Music,  1655  Washington  Blvd.,  Chi¬ 
cago  12,  Illinois. 


Two  50-minute  Clinics  will  be 
programmed  simultaneously  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  and  Louis  XVI  Room 
every  hour  throughout  Friday  fore¬ 
noon  and  afternoon  with  10  minute 
intermission  between  clinics.  They 
are  tentatively  scheduled  as  follows: 
9:00  Comet  and  Trumpet  Clinic  — 
Rafael  Mendez. 

10:00  French  Horn  Clinic  and  En¬ 
semble  —  Max  Pottag  and  his 
French  Horn  Ensemble;  “The  In¬ 
strumental  Program  From  the 
Point  of  View  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor”  with  a  Panel  Discussion  by 
outstanding  School  Administrators. 

1 1 : 00  “How  To  Make  a  Percussion 
Section  Play  Better’” — H.  E.  Nutt; 
Flute  Clinic  —  John  Beckerman. 
1:00  Clinic  and  Concert  by  the 
Worthington,  Minnesota,  High 
School  Band,  Gerald  Niemeyer, 
Director. 

3:00  “How  Your  Band  Can  Be  More 
Successful  Through  the  Tonette 
Program” — Howard  Lyons;  Double 
Reeds  Clinic — Harry  Peters,  Fre- 
donia  State  College,  New  York. 
4:00  “Getting  the  Most  Out  of  a 
March” — Dr.  Raymond  F.  Dvorak; 
Clarinet  Clinic — Hymie  Voxman, 
University  of  Iowa. 

5:00  Brass  Quintet  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

7:30  Clinic  and  Concert  by  the 
VanderCook  College  of  Music  Con¬ 
cert  Band. 

8: 15  Band  Uniform  Style  Show. 

9:00  Clinic  and  Concert  by  the  Van¬ 
derCook  College  Band. 

Satvrday,  Dacambar  12 

9:00  Clinic  and  Concert  by  the  Beau¬ 
mont,  California,  High  School 
Band — John  Shafer,  Director. 

11:00  Clinic  and  Concert  by  the  A. 
R.  McAllister  Memorial  Band  of 
the  American  Legion  of  Joliet, 
Illinois  (They  won  their  8th  con¬ 
secutive  championship  at  St.  Louis 
on  August  30th  of  this  year)  — 
A.  R.  McAllister,  Jr.,  Director. 
1:00  Grand  Finale  Luncheon,  free 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  Band  Uniform  Com¬ 
panies. 

Make  plans  now  so  that  you  will 
be  able  to  attend  the  full  3  days  of 
the  Clinic.  All  sessions  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman  and  there  is  no  reg¬ 
istration  fee  or  charge  of  any  kind 
for  any  of  the  clinics  or  concert  ses¬ 
sions.  A  special  clinic  has  been 


Kendel  and  Cline  Honor 

Scholarships  Developed 


Alumni  of  the  division  of  music  of 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
are  establishing  two  perpetuating 
scholarships  as  tributes  to  former 
heads  of  the  music  division,  John  C. 
Kendel,  Executive  Vice  President, 
American  Music  Conference,  and  the 
late  Dr.  J.  DeForest  Cline. 

The  scholarships  will  help  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  prepare  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  music  as  well  as  encourage 
students  to  enter  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 


Ernest  N.  Glover  New 

Band  Director  of  CCM 

The  appointment  of  Ernest  N.  Glo¬ 
ver  as  permanent  conductor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music 
Symphonic  Band  was  announced  by 
Dr.  William  S.  Naylor,  Director  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Mr.  Glover  will  continue  as  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  famed  Conservatory 
Brass  Choir,  an  organization  he  has 
brought  to  national  prominence.  A 
member  of  the  Conservatory  faculty 
for  the  past  22  years,  he  served  for 
ten  years  as  assistant  conductor  of 
the  band. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  trombone 
section  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


**Three-Dimen*ionaV^ 
Recordings  Produced  at 

University  of  ill. 


“Three-dimensional”  sound  record¬ 
ings  creating  the  effect  of  listening  in 
the  actual  concert  hall  are  being 
made  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
a  pioneering  educational  project. 

The  first  of  these  recordings  was 
made  recently  at  the  U.  of  Ill.  with 
Leopold  Stokowski  conducting  the 
University  of  Illinois  student  sym- 
ph(Hiy  orchestra  and  Oratorio  So¬ 
ciety.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  library  of  stereophonic,  or 
“three-dimensional,”  recordings  to  be 
made  by  the  School  of  Music  for  ed- 
i  ucational  and  radio  use. 


J 


(Top  picture)  On  Friday  afternoon,  December  II,  the  High  School  Band  from  Worthington,  Minnesota,  will  present  the  very 
best  band  music  of  oil  classes  and  publishers  at  the  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  in  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago.  This 
"Superior"  Bond  has  a  record  of  Superior  ratings  that  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equalled.  The  director  is  Gerald  Niemeyer. 
(Middle  picture)  The  Beaumont,  California,  High  School  Bond  is  the  first  band  from  the  "Far  West"  to  appear  at  the  Mid- 
West  National  Band  Clinic.  It  has  an  unparalleled  reputation  throughout  the  West  and  is  sure  to  be  a  favorite  at  the 
Mid-West  National  Bond  Convention  at  the  Shermon  Hotel  in  Chicago.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Shafer,  it  will  present 
its  concert-clinic  on  Saturday,  December  12,  the  final  day  of  the  three-day  Band  Convention.  (Bottom  picture)  One  of  the 
Nation's  most  outstanding  Grade  School  Bands  is  the  Waukegan  Grade  School  Band  directed  by  Bernard  Stiner.  These  90 
"little  Shavers,"  many  of  whom  are  scarcely  big  enough  to  touch  the  floor  with  their  feet,  ploy  with  the  precision,  balance, 
and  intonation  of  a  Class  A  High  School  Bond.  They  will  present  their  clinic-concert  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sherman 
Hotel  in  Chicago  at  the  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  on  Thursday,  December  10,  at  3:30  P.M.  The  Clinic  continues  through 

December  12,  and  all  sessions  are  free  to  everyone. 


October,  1953 


School  Motic  Nows  Soctioo  of  Tho  School  Musician 
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School  Mosic  Nows  Soctioo  of  Tho  School  Moslcioo 


A  National  Nonprofit  Educational  Society 


CHAPTER  EDUCATES  COMMUNITY 

The  Myrtle  Creek  chapter  held  a 
campaign  to  educate  their  commun¬ 
ity  in  the  enjoyment  of  better  music. 
They  also  stressed  listening  etiquette. 
The  chapter  also  presented  a  number 
of  assemblies  at  their  own  and  at 
neighboring  schools.  They  made  a 
special  study  of  band  and  choral 
arranging.  Each  member  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  prepared  a  syllabus  on  a  given 
instrument.  After  this  outline  had 
been  prepared,  they  taught  other 
3-M  members  how  to  play  that  in¬ 
strument  by  using  their  plans.  The 
lesson  plans  have  now  been  dupli¬ 
cated  and  compiled  into  booklet 
form. 


3-M  SPONSORS  TO  MEET 

Plans  are  under-way  for  the  first 
biennial  meeting  of  Chapter  spon¬ 
sors  and  Advisory  Council  members. 
This  will  be  held  at  the  Conrad  Hil¬ 
ton  hotel  in  Chicago,  during  the  last 
week  in  March,  1954.  More  than 
10,000  will  be  attending  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference  at 
the  same  time. 

CHAPTER  OF  THE  MONTH 

We  salute  Chapter  No.  20  at  Myrtle 
Creek  High  School,  Myrtle  Creek, 
Oregon,  as  the  “Chapter  of  the 
Month.”  Richard  L.  McClintic  is 
faculty  sponsor  of  this  fine  group. 
Congratulations  for  a  splendid  pro¬ 
gram  of  activities.  Last  season  the 
entire  chapter  attended  20  concerts, 
recitals  and  reviews  throughout  the 
state.  The  society  sponsored  several 
musical  groups  from  outside  of  their 
community.  One  of  these  was  a 
symphony  orchestra. 


Howard  Akort 


Howard  Akers  Joins 

Carl  Fischer,  Inc.  Staff 

Mr.  Howard  Akers,  well-known  in 
the  field  of  Music  Education,  has 
joined  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  as  Editor 
of  School  Music  Publications. 

In  this  capacity.  Mi.  Akers  will 
work  closely  with  both  Dr.  Gustave 
Reese,  Director  of  Publication  for 
Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  and  with  Mr. 
Clifford  Carter,  Sales  Manager,  in  ex¬ 
pediting  the  production  of  materials 
for  music  education. 

The  addition  of  Mr.  Akers’  entire 
time  and  talents  promises  the  im¬ 
mediate  expansion  of  editorial  serv¬ 
ice  to  music  departments  on  the 
grade,  junior  and  senior  high  school, 
and  college  levels. 

Mr.  Akers  brings  with  him  a  wide 
background  of  academic  acquire¬ 
ments  and  broad  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field  of  Music  Education. 

At  Illinois-Wesleyan  University  in 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  he  acquired  his 
Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master  of 
Music  Education  degrees,  and  he 
completed  'his  residence  requirement 
for  a  doctorate  at  the  Chicago  Musi¬ 
cal  College.  He  also  Studied  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tanglewood, 
Massachusetts;  Murray  State  College 
in  Murray,  Kentucky;  and  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

He  comes  to  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  School  of  Music,  Mil- 
likin  University,  Decatur,  Illinois, 
where  he  made  a  fine  record  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Music  and  Director  of  Mu¬ 
sic  Education.  Prior  to  his  seven-year 
affiliation  with  Millikin  University,  he 
was  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  Illinois,  schools,  and  then 
was  appointed  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Music  at  Union  College,  Bar- 
bourville,  Kentucky.  Subsequently, 
after  serving  for  four  years  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  he  be¬ 
came  visiting  professor  of  Music  Ed¬ 
ucation  at  the  Chicago  Musical  Col¬ 
lege. 


THEY  WRITE,  ARRANGE  AND  FLAY 

Last  spring  the  Myrtle  Creek  chap¬ 
ter  presented  a  program  using  noth¬ 
ing  but  numbers  for  band  and 
chorus  or  both  that  they  had  them- 
(Turn  to  Page  69) 


EIqIo  High  School'i  choptar,  Elgin,  Illinois,  which  hald  its  second  semester  initiation 
in  March  taking  in  thirty-four  new  members,  has  elected  the  following  officers 
(pictured  at  the  right — left  to  right)  for  the  coming  school  year:  Mary  Kaempfer, 
treasurer;  David  Miller,  historian;  Frederick  Wyman,  secretary;  Winchell  Reber, 
president;  and  Sue  Leonard,  vice-president.  This  active  chapter,  under  the  leadership 
of  Art  Hill,  co-sponsored  the  annual  Music  Festival  last  month,  and  went  to  Chicago 
for  a  smorgasbord  dinner  at  the  famous  Kungsholm,  where  they  attended  the  pup¬ 
pet  opera,  "La  Traviata."  They  have  developed  a  new  point  system  for  making 
their  membership  more  active. 
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Who  Is  This  Great  Pioneer 
Of  Baton  Twirlins? 

Pictured  here  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  all  American  Baton  Twirl- 
ers  as  he  was  pictured  about  the  time 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  was  in  its 
infancy.  Can  you  name  this  celebrity? 
Here  are  a  few  cues.  He  was  one  of 
the  three  original  committee  members 
selected  by  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  to  develop  the 
original  Baton  Twirling  Adjudicators 
Sheet  way  back  in  1934.  The’  other 
two  members  were  Wesly  Leis  of 
Ohio  State  University,  and  Forrest  L. 
McAllister,  Eklitor  and  Publisher  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  .  .  .  Who 
is  this  man?  ... 

A  three  year  subscription  will  be 
given  to  the  first  twirler  who  sends  in 
the  correct  name  of  this  man.  .  .  . 
The  postmark  on  the  envelop  will  be 
the  official  entry  time. 


First  New  Mexico 
All-Star  Majorette  Queen 
Is  Joanne  Tieknor 

In  conjunction  with  the  New  Mex¬ 
ico  North-South  All-Star  Basketball 
and  Football  Clincis  sponsored  each 
year  by  the  Downtown  Lions  Club  of 
Albuquerque  and  the  New  Mexico 
Coaches  and  Officials  Association,  the 
First  Annual  All-Star  Majorette 
School  was  held  from  August  10  to 
August  15  on  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  campus.  The  activities  of  the 
school  included  five  days  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  a  regular  twirling  contest,  and 
the  special  Majorette  Queen  Contest. 
The  week’s  activities  were  concluded 
with  the  presentation  of  halftime 
shows  at  both  the  North-South  Bas¬ 
ketball  Game  and  the  Football  Game. 

Twenty-nine  twirlers  from  10  towns 


attended  the  school,  competed  in  the 
contests,  and  participated  in  the  half¬ 
time  shows.  Although  both  the  regu¬ 
lar  twirling  contest  and  the  Majorette 
Queen  contest  took  place  on  Friday 
afternoon,  the  names  of  the  winners 
were  kept  secret  until  the  gala  half¬ 
time  ceremonies  at  the  Football 
Game  on  Saturday  evening.  It  was 
then  revealed  that  Joanne  Tieknor  of 
Albuquerque  had  been  chosen  queen 
with  Mary  Lou  Marshall,  Albu¬ 
querque;  Gene  Clifton,  Hobbs;  Peggy 
Gonzales,  Albuquerque;  Joanne  Crow, 
Boulder,  Colo.;  Ann  Nichols,  Farm¬ 
ington,  and  Carol  Jones,  Albu¬ 
querque,  as  her  attendants.  The  queen 
received  a  large  trophy;  her  attend¬ 
ants  received  certificates. 

Medals  were  presented  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winners  of  the  twirling  con¬ 
test: 

Juvenile: 

1st — Sharon  Davies,  Santa  Fe 
2nd — Margaret  Craig,  Albuquerque 
3rd — Sherry  Carson,  Farmington 
Junior: 

1st — Jeanette  Bond,  Albuquerque 
2nd — Gayla  Carson,  Farmington 
3rd — Ann  Nichols,  Farmington 
Senior: 

1st — Joanne  Crow,  Boulder,  Colo. 
2nd — Carol  Jones,  Albuquerque 
3rd — Archie  Johnson,  Farmington 
John  Large,  director  of  the  camp, 
contests,  and  halftime  shows,  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  Norman  Crider  of  Estancia 
in  various  phases  of  the  instruction. 
Twirling  judge  for  the  event  was 
Marie  Busby  of  Safford,  Arizona. 


First  Virginia  Baton 
Twirling  and  Majorette 
Sehooi  Held 

June  29  through  July  4,  1953 
marked  the  successful  beginning  of  a 
project  designed  to  bring  expert  baton 
twirling  closer  to  the  people  of  the 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  and  Maryland  area.  During 
that  week  the  first  annual  Virginia 
Baton  Twirling  and  Majorette  School 
was  held  in  Norton,  Virginia,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Norton  Band 
Association.  For  the  first  year,  pub¬ 
licity  was  limited  to  the  Southwest 
Virginia  area  and  attracted  fifty-one 
twirlers  who  found  by  the  end  of  the 
first  day  that  not  only  were  they  see¬ 
ing  the  finest  twirling  of  their  lives, 
but  also  learning  more  than  they  had 
ever  imagined  and  experiencing  an 
unequalled  warm  Southern  hospital¬ 
ity  from  the  townspeople  of  Norton 
who  went  far  out  of  their  way  to  see 
that  the  students  enjoyed  their  stay. 

John  Large,  nationally  recognized 
twirling  instructor  and  former  resi¬ 
dent  of  Virginia  who  annually  tours 
from  coast  to  coast  teaching  in  vari¬ 
ous  summer  camps,  was  director-in¬ 
structor  of  the  first  school.  John  has 
been  engaged  on  a  full  scholarship 
with  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
Marching  Bands  in  Albuquerque  for 
the  past  three  years  and  is  ranked  as 
one  of  the  greatest  pioneers  of  baton 
twirling  in  the  West. 

Among  the  many  church,  school, 
(Turn  to  Page  59) 


H«r«  is  a  picture  of  the  1953  Drum  Major  and  Majorettes  of  the  South  Huntington 
High  School  Band,  Long  Island,  New  York  under  the  direction  of  Louis  P.  Valentino. 
They  are  active  in  township  parades  and  shows  and  continue  to  entertain 
audiences  with  their  precision  electric,  flog,  and  fire  baton  routines  under  the 
tutelage  of  Mr.  Daniel  Perkins.  The  latest  exhibition  of  their  ability  was  demon¬ 
strated  at  a  high  school  basketball  game  where  they  used  all  the  various  batons. 
They  also  compete  actively  in  contests  in  New  York  and  neighboring  states  in  the 
East.  They  were  the  New  York  State  Preliminaries  for  the  National  Contest  and 
The  22nd  Annual  Stamford  Boton  Contest.  They  will  perform  with  their  band 
on  Huntington  Night  at  Ebbets  Field.  Their  names  are  (left  to  right)  Barbara 
Laverty,  Marion  Ziesel,  Janice  Plummer,  Doris  Boltizar,  Clair  Leveling,  Patricia 
Driscoll,  and  Francis  Labosso. 


Boton  T¥firliiig 


Like  mother,  like  daughter  might  be 
the  caption  of  Neva  Rae  Powers,  3 
year  old  daughter  of  twirling  in¬ 
structor  Dorothy  Powers  of  Oakland 
City,  Indiana. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

BILL  ALLEN 

SKYROCKET 

TWIRLING 

BATONS 

if  Guaranteed  not  to  break  in 
normal  use 

if  Seamless  aircraft  steel — will  not 
bend 

if  Triple  chrome  plate — Jeweler's 
finish 

if  Center  Balance 
if  Rounded  shaft  ends 
No  Cutting  edges 
if  Rounded  tip  and  ball 

Inside  and  out — eliminates  ex¬ 
cessive  splitting 
★  9/16"  Shaft — all  lengths 
if  Individually  boxed 

A  CHAMPIONSHIP 
BATON  DESIGNED  BY 
A  TWIRLER  FOR  TWIRLERS 

RETAIL  PRICE  $4.95 

DISTRIBUTED  NATIONALLY 
THROUGH  ALL  MUSIC  STORES 

HERSHMAN 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO..  INC. 
242  4tli  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  N.  Y. 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ,  We*ll  Show  You  How 


A  MONTHLY  FEATURE 

By  Dee  Sortell 

Rolls,  both  basic  and  advanced, 
add  flash  to  any  routine.  Only  those 
rolls  that  are  fully  perfected  should 
be  included  in  a  performers  routine, 
however.  Rolls  that  slow  down  a  rou¬ 
tine  too  much  should  be  avoided. 
As  in  all  twirling — smoothness  first — 
Wrist— -SkowldT  Combination 
Here’s  a  combination  wrist-shoul¬ 
der  roll  that  is  “Sure  Are”  and  can  be 
done  at  top  speed.  Start  by  holding 
your  baton  palm  down,  ball  toward 
body,  at  your  left  side.  Lean  slightly 
to  your  left  with  weight  of  body  on 
left  foot.  Execute  a  basic  wrist  roll 
ball  starting  up,  by  allowing  the  ba¬ 
ton  to  roll  over  back  of  hand.  (Note 
— baton  does  not  roll  over  thumb  in 
a  wrist  roll.)  Now,  you  are  holding 
the  baton  in  the  same  position  as 
when  you  started  the  move.  At  this 
point  allow  the  ball  to  continue  up 
as  you  grasp  the  baton  with  your 
first  Anger.  (See  Illustration  1) 
Swing  your  arm  to  your  right  side 
as  ball  continues  to  your  front,  then 


illiutr.(iom  reproduced  throunh  tpteiti  permiuion 
of  W.  P.  L.  Drum  Co..  Chicoco,  the  capyrfiht 


down,  and  back  up  the  right  side  of 
your  arm  as  shown  in  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TION  NO.  2.  You  are  now  holding  the 
I  baton  in  right  hand  with  first  Anger, 
at  right  side  of  body,  palm  up. 

I  Allow  tip  of  baton  to  make  com- 
!  plete  circle — tip  starting  down  (while 
I  making  circle  hold  on  to  baton  be- 
tween  flrst  and  second  Angers  only 
and  keep  thumb  high  and  out  of 
way).  You  are  now  holding  baton 
between  wrist  and  second  Angers, 
palm  down,  ball  toward  body.  At 
!  this  point  allow  your  arm  to  drop  to 
side  letting  the  baton  slip  through 
i  Angers  till  you  are  holding  baton  by 
I  ball  with  whole  hand. 

>  Tip  now  swings  to  back — up  over 
I  the  back  of  shoulder  as  shown  in 
ILLUSTRATION  3.  As  baton  rolls 
j  over  shoulder — make  catch  as  shown 
I  in  ILLUSTRATION  4  and  allow  ba- 
I  ton  to  slide  out  to  front.  The  pull  back 
1  making  catch  at  your  back  with  left 
‘  hand  as  shown  in  ILLUSTRATION 
5. 


Illustration  (1) 


Illustration  (2) 


Illustration  (S) 


lllnstrsrtion  (4) 


Illustration  (5) 


Deadline  for  All  News 
Is  The  First  Of  The 
Month  Preceding 
Publication 


MINIATURE  BATON 

Bright  Chroma  Plotod  Pin  2"  Long  with 
Safoty  Catch.  Sant  Postpaid.  Prico  SI.2S— 
plus  20%  Fadoral  Tos.  Sand  $1.50  oach. 
Pennsylvania  Residents  Add  1%  Sales  Taa 

LANOE  COMPANY.  Bethayras,  Pa. 

Mfrs.  of  fraPassiaaol  Twirltay  Batons 
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Drum  Major 
And  Twirling 

(jJohhAhop 

ty  Floyd  Zarbock 
Drum  Mo/or  U.  of  Micfclgoo  band 


Sand  all  quastioni  diract  to  Floyd 
Zarbock,  707  Oiford.  Ann  Arbw, 
Michigan. 


Strottlog  and  Twirling  Rootlnos 


For  our  “Twirling  Workshop”  this 
month  we  have  selected  a  topic  that 
is  related  very  closely  to  the  march¬ 
ing  season.  Many  individuals  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  sent  us 
their  ideas  on  strutting  and  twirling 
routines,  therefore  the  following  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  a  composite  of  their 
ideas  as  well  as  our  own.  We  can  not 
actually  go  through  or  develop  a 
strutting  or  twirling  routine  for  you, 
but  we  can  give  you  pointers  that  will 
be  an  aid  to  you  when  you  make  up 
your  own  routines. 

You  will  be  doing  your  routine 
whether  it  is  strutting  or  twirling  or 
a  combination  of  both,  either  on  the 
march  or  standing  still.  This  is  very 
important  to  keep  in  mind  when  you 
compose  your  routine,  as  the  two 


situations  are  obviously  quite  differ¬ 
ent. 

First  of  all,  try  to  include  in  your 
routine,  steps  or  twirls  that  every  one 
in  your  group  can  do  well,  or  ones 
that  they  can  learn  very  easily.  If  you 
put  steps  or  twirls  in  that  are  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  best  twirlers  you  can  be 
sure  that  they  will  be  even  more  dif¬ 
ficult  for  those  who  do  not  twirl  real 
good.  Usually,  the  easier  you  can 
make  the  routine,  the  more  successful 
it  will  be. 

Do  not  include  in  a  marching  rou¬ 
tine  either  twirls,  struts,  or  dance 
steps  that  require  you  to  stop  your 
forward  motion  for  more  than  an  in¬ 
stant.  Some  time  in  your  career  you 
have  undoubtedly  fumbled  or  dropped 
your  baton  while  marching  in  front 
of  the  band  and  you  probably  noticed 
that  as  soon  as  you  stopped  to  recover 
your  baton  you  found  that  the  front 
rank  of  the  band  was  upon  you.  Well, 
the  same  effect  will  happen  if  you 
cease  to  march  to  execute  some  twirl. 
If  at  some  time,  however,  you  should 
find  your  self  or  your  team  a  good 
distant  out  in  front  of  the  band  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  stop  a  few 
seconds  to  allow  the  band  to  catch 
up  with  you. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  an  exaggerated  strut,  excessive 
hip,  arm,  or  leg  movement  can  have  a 
very  detrimental  effect  on  your  rou¬ 
tines,  especially  on  your  strutting 
routine.  The  question  arises,  what  is 


considered  exaggerated?  Well,  let  us 
put  it  this  way,  if  you  can  watch  yoiu- 
self  strut  or  twirl  in  front  of  a  mirror 
and  if  furthermore  if  you  are  actually 
inspired  by  what  you  see,  then  you 
can  be  pretty  sure  that  other  people 
will  also  enjoy  your  performance.  If, 
however,  what  you  do  is  not  in  good 
taste  or  let  us  say  dignified,  then  leave 
it  out  of  your  routine.  Remember  also 
that  strutting  and  twirling  are  both 
arts  and  while  showmanship  is  es¬ 
sential  to  both,  exaggeration  has  no 
real  place  in  either  art. 

A  fourth  point  to  remember  is  that 
you  can  do  more  twirls  and  soft  shoe 
steps  while  standing  still  than  you 
can  while  marching.  So  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  include  the  more  difficult 
stunts  in  the  routine  used  while  you 
perform  in  one  place. 

Still  another  factor  to  remember  is 
that  you  will  be  performing  for  sev¬ 
eral  games,  which  means  that  some 
people  will  see  you  several  times 
throughout  the  season.  It  would  be  a 
good  idea,  therefore  if  you  had  a  new 
routine  for  each  show.  When  you  go 
to  an  out  of  town  game  you  can  use 
a  routine  that  you  used  for  one  of 
your  home  shows.  If  you  can  not  have 
a  complete  new  routine  for  each 
show,  at  least  have  three  or  four,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  long  period  of 
time  before  you  have  to  repeat  an 
old  routine. 

A  sixth  factor  to  keep  in  mind  is 
(Turn  to  Page  40) 
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ELKHART,  INDIANA 


THE  EXTRAS 
YOU  CAN  HAVE 

by  using  f  ucSw 

BATONS... 


FLAME  TEMPERED 


♦  LONGER  LIFE  . . .  Lecdy  &  Ludwig’s  exclusive 
Flame  Tempered  shaft,  featured  on  the  Spinmaster, 
is  acclaimed  by  champions  to  be  the  strongest 
ever  made.  Postively  will 
not  bend  when  dropped 
from  the  highest  throw. 
SMOOTHER  TWIRLING 
. . .  Better  balanced  weight 
distribution  enables  you 
to  perform  with  such  ease  and  confidence  as 
you’ve  never  before  experienced.  MORE  DAZZLING 
BEAUTY  .  . .  Flash-hammered  aircraft  steel  with 
triple  chrome  plating  gives  new  life  and  sparkle  to 
every  performance.  GREATER  SIZE  SELECTION 
. . ,  Leedy  &  Ludwig  offers  6  lengths  and  2  shaft 
diameters  from  which  to  choose. 

FOR  FREE  FOLDER... 

Get  this  well  illustrated,  informative  folder 
now.  "How  to  Choose  a  Baton"  tells  you  how 
to  select  the  right  baton  length  and  diameter 
to  help  you  perform  better,  easier.  Address 
department  1003. 


IMPROVED 

CYCLONE" 


October,  1953 
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By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


band?  Of  course  this  column  is  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  one  section  of 
the  band  but  what  pertains  to  one 
section  is  applicable  to  all.  First,  band 
members  must  have  the  “will  to  do”. 
Without  wanting  to  do  the  band  isn’t 
worth  two  whoops.  A  band  without 
spirit  and  desire  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  of  which  it  can  be  proud  had 
better  be  disbanded.  Some  bands 
have  this  feeling  and  a  great  lot  of  it 
is  caused  because  many  band  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  have  the  “guts  ”  to  do 
what  a  good  band  should  do.  They 
just  don’t  have  it.  It  would  be  better 
if  they  go  out  for  something  else.  It 
takes  more  desire  and  ability  to  last 
a  full  season  of  nine  to  twelve  months 
on  a  band  team  than  it  does  on  any 
other  school  team  of  two  or  three 
months. 

Second,  precise  and  accurate 
rhythm  is  basic  in  a  good  marching 
band.  There  must  be  no  stragglers 
— no  speeders.  A  marching  tempo 
must  be  set  according  to  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  the  whole  band — not 


It's  Time  to  March 

With  school  well  under  way  and 
band  rehearsals  having  been  started 
even  sooner  we  should  be  right  in 
the  middle  of  our  marching  season. 
Few  are  the  schools  which  do  not 
have  bands  and  even  fewer  are  the 
school  bands  which  do  no  parading 
during  the  football  season. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  (or  so  I 
felt)  to  direct  a  band  of  this  type  for 
eight  or  nine  years.  We  did  no  march¬ 
ing  whatever  except  an  occasional 
parade.  However,  we  had  to  move 
with  the  times  and  during  my  last 
two  years  with  the  band  we  were 
gradually  getting  into  more  marching 
routines.  In  the  beginning  we  had  a 
very  fine  Pep  Squad  of  girls  who  did 
the  marching  stunts  and  I,  very  hap¬ 
pily,  left  it  that  way  for  that  kept  us 
as  a  concert  band  all  season — and 
what  band  director  wouldn’t  like 
that? 

But  there  is  always  demand  for  a 
good  marching  band  and  a  band  show 
at  the  football  half  is  now,  and  has 


Sand  all  quattioni  diraci  to  Dr,  John 
Paul  Jonas,  Consarvotory  of  Music, 
221'/]  Brood  St.,  Albany,  Go. 


been  for  some  time,  tradition.  It  was 
born  almost  along  with  football  and 
has  grown  along  with  it  until  it  is 
really  big-time  stuff.  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  which  gives  a  greater  thrill  to 
bandsmen  and  spectators  alike  than 
does  a  fine,  smooth  performance  of  a 
good  marching  band.  I  have  heard 
many  a  football  player  remark  about 
the  spirit,  thrill  and  “school  feeling” 
he  felt  out  on  the  field  when  he  heard 
that  band  playing.  The  roar  of  the 
crowd  was  just  a  noise  but  the  band.' 
That  was  something  special. 

So,  whether  it  takes  too  much  extra 
work  or  not  we  must  realize  that  band 
has  become  a  part  of  the  show  and 
as  such  we  should  strive  to  make  it 
the  best  part  of  the  show.  Believe  it 
or  not — I  once  directed  a  university 
band  which  in  a  sports  page  story  of 
the  game  rated  the  first  paragraph! 

But  what  makes  a  good  marching 
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Loadioq  Symphoiy  Orchostras  sock  as 
Ckicage  aad  Pkiladaipkia  at*  tko  W.F.L 
Sympheay  Model  tynpaal  bocoaso  of  its 
perfect  perfeneaece  eeder  all  coadl- 
tloes.  Raage  Is  fell  F  to  F.  Neor  pedal 
teeleg  and  clear,  reseeaet  teee  froei 
the  tally  sespeeded  parabolic  copper 
kettles  are  seme  of  the  reasons  it  is 
preferred  ever  all  others.  Consider  the 
best  .  .  .  consider  the  Symphony  model 
when  yen  bny! 


Send  me  the  NEW  1953  W.F.L. 
Four-Color  Catalog  at  once! 


EDWARD  M.  METZENGER,  exporioncod  tympanist 

with  tko  world-famous  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  out¬ 
standing  for  his  perfect  performance  of  all  musical  work. 
For  best  performance  in  tympani  he  uses  a  24”,  26”,  29" 
and  32”  W.F.L  Symphony  Model  tympani  set. 


FREE 

New  1953 
W.F.L 
Catalog! 


I  Addresi 


1728  N.  Damen  Av*,, 
Chicago  47,  Illinois 
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according  to  what  was  read  in  a  book 
or  what  some  other  band  does.  If  the 
band  wants  to  march  to  a  very  fast 
tempo  then  gauge  the  length  of  step 
by  the  smaller  members  of  the  band,  j 
As  a  rule,  the  faster  the  tempo  the 
shorter  the  step.  The  tempo  of  120 
was  never  set  as  a  marching  band  ! 
tempo — it  was  just  adopted.  The  120 
tempo  is  for  an  army  of  marching 
soldiers  and  that  speed  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best  speed  for  march¬ 
ing  men  over  a  long  course  of  march¬ 
ing  or  for  a  long  period  of  time.  A 
marching  group  can  go  for  hours  at 
120  without  tiring,  but  a  band  show  is 
five  to  10  minutes  of  whirlwind  ac¬ 
tion,  constant  motion  and  musical 
playing.  What  applies  to  the  routine 
army  manual  need  not  apply  to  half¬ 
time  maneuvers. 

It  is  up  to  the  percussion  section  to 
hold  the  desired  tempo.  If  the  de¬ 
sired  tempo  varies  the  least  bit  on  the 
field  the  fault  lies  somewhere  in  the 
percussion  section.  Drummers  usually 
defend  themselves  vigorously  against 
accusations  of  poor  rhythm.  If  the 
section  is  on  the  ball  there  will  be  no 
accusations.  There  is  one  way  to  tell: 
GET  A  METRONOME! 

Third,  as  far  as  percussion  is  con¬ 
cerned,  get  some  uniform  method  of 
beating.  The  more  experienced  snare 
drummers  may  use  all  the  rudimental 
strokes  they  know  but  the  less  ex¬ 
perienced  will  of  necessity  have  to 
simplify  these  strokes  or  figures. 
Where  the  experienced  drummer  will 
use  a  flam-accent,  the  less  exper¬ 
ienced  may  have  to  use  the  triplet 
without  the  flam.  And  also,  he  will 
use  only  a  single  stroke  where  the 
more  experienced  will  use  the  flam. 
Some  band  director  will  say:  “If  he 
can’t  play  a  flam  he  won't  be  in  my 
drum  section”  but  I’ll  bet  a  dime  to 
a  doughnut  he’s  right  in  there! 

A  messy  drum  section  is  really 
messy.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  “cov¬ 
ering  up”  it  certainly  can’t  be  covered 
up  in  the  percussion  section.  The 
harder  you  pound  the  worse  it  sounds. 

Fourth,  let  the  percussion  section 
arrive  at  some  uniform  means  of  a 
roll-off  if  one  is  to  be  used.  Too  often 
it  sounds  like:  Bump  Bump,  Bump 
Bump,  Dribble  Dribble  Dribble 
Dribble,  Bump  Bump.  The  roll-off,  if 
used  should  be  clever,  unobtrusive 
and  musical. 

One  more — let  me  urge  that  the 
percussion  section  study,  write  and 
learn  new  and  clever  street  beats. 
There  are  several  good  books  on  this 
I  phase  alone  and  these  have  been  re¬ 
viewed  in  this  column  several  times 
in  the  past.  Get  ideas  from  your  drum 
instruction  books.  Devise  street  beats 
using  the  trumpets  occasionally. 
Treat  your  street  beats  as  if  a  drum 
ensemble  were  playing.  One  should 
try  to  outplay  the  other — or  see  how 
many  heads  can  be  broken  in  a  sea¬ 
son.  Such  attitude  is  not  band  atti¬ 
tude  and  certainly  is  not  musical. 

There  are  many  other  angles  which 
will  help  toward  a  fine  marching 
band  and  these,  I  know,  will  come 


BUY  SLINGERLAND 
DRUM  HEADS 

Specify 

Slingerland 
Drum  Heads 
Because: 

The  n*w  SLINGERLAND  ratalnar 
prtMrvas  th«  head,  raady  for  In- 
stallatlon  on  drums. 

•  Moda  from  froah,  pitkio  curod  light  calf,  promium  grade  skint— 
cheicast  packer  take  off. 

a  Procettod  completely  in  our  own  tannery.  Thus  we  control  all 
operations  and  the  quality. 

•  Slingerland  heads  are  cut  only  from  skins  which  ore  free  of  scars, 
stains,  and  bruises. 

o  Selected,  graded,  and  stamp  marked  for  the  proper  drum  use  at: 
Orchestra— Parade— Tom  Toms. 

•  Mode  by  Drum  Makers  for  Drum  use. 

Send  for  FREE  catalogs,  drum  chart  and 
baton  helps. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . 

State  .  . 

Mail  coupon  to  SLINGERLAND  DRUM 
COMPANY 
1325  Belden  Avenue 
Chicago  14,  Illinois 


•  The  ONLY  hend>shaved 
heads  on  the  market.  This 
guarantees  for  you — a  head  of 
even  thickness;  one  not 
scorched  or  seared  by  ma¬ 
chine  buffing,  and  better  for 
tone  produ^ion  because  we 
can  match  and  gauge  to  the 
drum  requirements. 


JaN-Co  Imports- Accordions,  Bogpipes,  Clorinets,  Cornets, 


Trumpets,  Trombones,  French  Horns.  JeN-Co  Accessories  -  Mutes, 
Dinner  Chimes,  Tuning  Bars,  Mallets,  Beoters,  Cymbals. 
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Amrawco  is  proud 
to  congratulate 
this  fine  publication 

. . .  proud  to  have  had  a  part,  with  it, 

in  furthering  the  cause  of  school  music 
with  the  utmost  in  quality 
and  service. 

AMERICAN  RAWHIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1105  N.  NOITH  IIAMtN  SHEET,  (HICASO  22,  IlllNOIS 
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I  EXCELSIOR  ACCORDIONS,  INC.  | 

I  333  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  New  York  I 

j  Please  send  Magnante  Comic  Book,  j 

I  Enclosed  is  10c  to  cover  postage  and  I 

I  handling.  I 

j  I  am  a  □  teacher  □  dealer  □  musician  I 

I  NAME _ ^  I 

I  ADDRESS _  I 

!  CITY  a  STATE _  j 


SEND  TODAY|FOR  . 

comic  book 


This  full  size, 
full  color  comic  book  tells  a  dramatic 
story  of  Charles  Magnante’s  rise 
to  fame  and  fortune.  Of  particular 
interest  to  accordion  students, 
Charlie’s  “Success  formula”  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  play 
musical  instruments.  Ask  your 
Excelsior  dealer  for  a  copy  or  mail 
coupon  today.  Special  bulk  rates 
to  teachers,  dealers,  studios. 


from  your  director  as  he  sees  the 
necessity.  But  that  is  not  the  worry 
of  the  musician — it  is  his  job  to  do  the 
very  finest  performance  possible  so 
that  the  whole  band  profits  by  it. 
See  you  in  November  and  may  this 
marching  season  be  your  best. 


Drum  Major  and  f 

Twirling  Workshop  | 

(Starts  on  Page  37)  I 

that  of  staying  in  step  with  the  music.  I 
This  is  a  must  when  you  are  march-  | 
ing  in  front  of  the  band.  While  per-  | 
forming  standing  still  if  you  do  any  l 
little  dance  steps  or  turns  around  try  | 
to  stay  in  step  with  the  music  as  it  . 
will  improve  your  performance.  t 

A  final  point  to  remember  is  that  f 
if  you  do  a  good  job  in  strutting  or  I 
twirling  you  will  add  to  the  prestige  ^ 
of  your  band,  but  a  poor  performance 
will  have  the  opposite  effect. 

For  our  next  “Twirling  Workshop’’  * 
we  are  going  to  discuss  the  responsi-  ^ 
bilities  of  twirlers  in  relation  to  the  i 
band  and  to  the  school  and  to  them-  | 
selves.  I 


The  Band  Stand  | 

(Continued  from  Page  27)  f' 

partment  at  the  University  of  West  I 
Virginia  where  Lawrence  Intravia  is 
Director  of  Bands.  The  manuscript 
is  of  9-10  minutes  duration  with  ex¬ 
cellent  contrast  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  work.  A  fine  recording 
was  made  at  the  first  performance. 

S28.  Clarence  W.  GILL — Song  of 
the  Mountain  Climbers  performed  by 
the  University  of  West  Virginia  Con¬ 
cert  Band  January  12,  1953,  Law-  J 
rence  Intravia  conducting.  A  six  min-t 
ute  composition. 

For  information  regarding  either  of 
the  above  numbers  address:  Law¬ 
rence  Intravia,  Director  of  Bands, 
University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W,  Va.  5 

(To  be  continued  in 
forthcoming  issues) 


New  Commercial  Wind 
Eesemble  Recording  Released 


Under  the  title  AMERICAN  CON¬ 
CERT  BAND  MASTERPIECES,  the 
Classical  Division  of  Mercury  Rec¬ 
ords,  of  which  David  Hall  is  head, 
is  releasing  this  fall  a  12-inch  Long 
Play  Mercury  Album  MG  40006 
which  includes  six  significant  Amer¬ 
ican  band  works  performed  by  the 
Eastman  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble, 
Frederick  Fennell  conducting.  The 
works  are:  Vincent  Persichetti — Di¬ 
vertimento  for  Band,  Opus  42;  Hor¬ 
ton  Gould — Ballad  for  Band  (1946); 
William  Schuman — George  Washing¬ 
ton  Bridge  (An  impression  for  band 
1950);  Robert  Russell  Bennett — Suite 
of  Old  American  Dances  (1950); 
Walter  Piston  —  Turnbridge  Fair 
(1951);  and  Samuel  Barber — Com- 
cando  March  (1943).  We  understand 
the  price  is  to  be  $5.45  and  that  the 
(Turn  to  page  61) 
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FOLDING  STANDS 


By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


During  the  past  few  months,  this 
columnist  has  been  encouraged  by 
your  letters  and  personal  meetings 
at  Festivals,  Meetings,  etc.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  that  building  a  library,  as  com¬ 
pletely  and  as  inexpensively  as  pos¬ 
sible,  creates  a  major  problem  from 
your  written  and  spoken  remarks. 
We  all  know  selecting  materials  is  a 
process  that  seems  endless  at  times. 
To  review  or  even  attempt  to  review 
all  new  music  would  be  fantastic. 
However,  I  do  go  through  volumes 
of  new  music  eliminating  until  I  have 
a  fairly  select  list  to  present  for  your 
consideration.  In  a  later  column,  we 
can  discuss  string  libraries  and  build¬ 
ing  interesting  string  programs  of 
music.  Meanwhile  in  answer  to  your 
queries  concerning  new  music,  may 
1  suggest  the  following. 

New  Metic  for  Foil  Orchestra 

Program  Music  from  Many  Lands — 
compiled  and  arranged  by  F.  For¬ 
ester  and  D.  Matson.  Publisher — 
Boston  Music  Co.  Full  Score  $5.00, 


Score  $1.50.  Set  A — $4.00,  Set  B — 
$5.00,  Set  C — $7.00.  Each  set  in¬ 
cludes  Full  Score.  Bourne  Orches¬ 
tra  Series. 

Scored  for  2  Flutes,  Oboe,  2  Clari¬ 
nets,  Bassoon,  Alto  and  Tenor  Sax, 
2  Horns,  3  Trumpets,  3  Trombones, 
Tuba,  Percussion  and  Strings. — Has 
Piano  reduction  in  score. 

Advanced  Violin  includes  5th  posi¬ 
tion.  Cello  includes  2nd  position.  Vio¬ 
lin  A,  B,  Viola  and  String  Bass  use 
1st  position  only. 

This  three  movement  suite  based 
on  “Ruben  and  Rachel,’’  “All 
Through  the  Night,”  and  “Old  Mac¬ 
Donald,”  should  help  fill  the  need  for 
well  orchestrated  familiar  music. 
Suitable  for  Junior  and  Senior  Level. 
Grade  II  and  III. 


Sand  all  quastions  diract  to  Anqalo 
La  Mariana,  Wastarn  Michigan  Stata 
Taachart  Collaga,  Kalamaioo,  Mich. 
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Piano  $1.00 — parts  50^.  For  Violins 
A,  B.  C,  Viola,  Cello,  and  Bass.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  Fute,  Oboe,  2  Clarinets, 
Alto  and  Tenor  Sax,  Two  Horns,  3 
Trumpets,  Trombone,  Tuba,  Per¬ 
cussion  and  Piano. 

String  Parts  are  playable  in  first 
position,  except  String  Bass  in  JJ9-10, 
where  the  third  position  is  used. 
Violin  C  is  Viola  Treble  Clef. 

These  twelve  selections  should 
prove  most  interesting  rhythmically 
and  musically  to  young  performers. 
The  Latin  American  tunes  will  de¬ 
light  audiences  of  all  ages.  Some  of 
the  rhythms  may  prove  challenging 
to  younger  performers.  Suitable  for 
all  levels.  Parts  are  not  cluttered;  or¬ 
chestration  is  most  interesting.  Grade 
III. 
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Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Festival  Song  of  Praise — Felix  Men¬ 
delssohn — Adapted  by  E.  E.  Harris 
and  H.  R.  Wilson  from  original 
score.  Published  by  Bourne.  Set  A 


Little  Suite  for  Orchestra — by  F. 
Erickson.  Publisher  Bourne.  Full 
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Leading  schools  and  directors  say  that  MITCHELL 
FOLDING  STANDS  give  that  added  '^Audience 
Appeal'.  Group  performances  'show  better' through 
improved  stage  convenience  and  appearance. 


Easy  to  handle  units  . . .  adaptable  to  any  need. 
Sturdy,  attractive,  easily  folded  for  storage. 

Writo  for  full  information 

MITCHEIL  MANUFACTURING  CO 

2754  $.  34th  Street  e  Milwaukee  7,  Wisconsin 
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SCHOOL  MODELS  BY 


BASS  AND  CEllO 

A*  a  result  of  extensive  surveys,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  MENC  String  Committee  author¬ 
ities,  a  new  bass  and  cello  arc  now  available 
for  school  orchestra  use.  Known  as  the  Kay 
Standard  school  models,  the  bass  is  regula¬ 
tion  3/4  size  and  the  cello  is  full  size,  but 
both  are  significantly  lighter  in  weight. 

Strings  of  the  Kay  school  instruments  are 
closer  to  the  fingerboard,  which  means  less 
pressure  is  needed  to  play.  Bowing  radius  is 
reduced  for  easier  manipulation.  And  im¬ 
portant  acoustical  changes  in  the  sound 
chamber  make  the  instruments  more  re¬ 
sponsive,  give  them  bigger  tone. 

Tests  indicate  that  excellent  results  may 
be  expected  .  .  ,  particularly  with  teen-age 
beginners.  The  student  has  better  control  of 
intonation,  and  progresses  more  rapidly  in 
general  technique.  These  factors,  plus  the 
improvements  in  design,  also  improve  tone 
quality  to  a  marked  degree. 

V(RIT£  TODa^ 

Key  Musical  Instrument  Ce.,  1640  Walnut  St., Chicago 


—$5.50,  Set  B—$7.00,  Set  C—$8.50 
includes  full  score  ($2.00).  Parts 
each  554.  Choral  part  (SATB)  with 
Piano  accompaniment  254.  Bourne 
Orchestra  Series. 

For  2  Flutes,  2  Oboes,  2  Bassoons, 
2  Clarinets,  Bass  Clarinet,  Optional 
Alto  and  Tenor  Sax,  2  Trumpets,  3 
Trombones,  (3  Horns)  Tuba,  Per¬ 
cussion  and  Strings. 

The  adaption  from  Opus  93  based 
on  the  drama  “Oedipus  in  Coloneus” 
is  such  that  it  may  be  performed 
without  chorus  by  using  cued  notes. 

This  is  an  excellent  work  for  Fes¬ 
tival  Use.  The  Violins,  Viola  and 
Bass  must  play  in  the  III  position. 
The  Cello  may  be  played  entirely  in 
the  1st  position.  The  string  parts  are 
well  fingered  and  edited.  Suitable  for 
High  School  and  College  Use. 

«  *  * 

Tone  Poems  for  Strings — Anthony  P. 
Bacich.  Published  by  The  Willis 
Music  Co.  Piano  Conductor  $1.25, 
Parts  .60. 

This  is  a  collection  of  twenty  short 
original  unison  solos  for  beginning 
and  intermediate  Strings  for  class  or 
private  instruction.  (*  with  descrip¬ 
tive  poetry). 

The  Violin  and  Viola  are  playable 
in  the  1st  position.  The  Cello  in  the 
last  two  selections  utilizes  2nd  posi¬ 
tion.  The  string  bass  part  includes 
the  3rd  position. 

The  parts  are  well  edited  and  clear. 
Each  selection  was  written  with  a 
definite  problem.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
fingerings  in  the  cello  part  for  the 
last  two  selections  will  be  edited 
more  fully.  The  Bass  has  several  se¬ 
lections  for  which  it  does  not  play 
the  melody  in  its  entirety.  Grades  I 
and  II. 

«  •  • 

Air  for  Oboe  and  Strings — Alex 
Wilder — Pub.  Bourne.  Full  Set 
(with  full  score)  $5.00,  Oboe  solo 
75c,  strings  50c  each.  Bourne  Or¬ 
chestra  Series. 

Scored  for  Oboe  Solo.  4  Violins,  2 
Violas,  2  Cellos,  Bass  and  Percussion. 

Violin  A,  B,  in  3rd  position.  Cello 
A  and  B  and  Bassooi)  in  4th  position. 
Violins  C,  D,  and  Violas  A,  B,  are 
playable  in  the  1st  position. 

An  effective  number  for  this  com¬ 
bination.  The  harmony  is  not  jaded. 
The  Oboe  solo  is  well  suited  for  the 
instrument  making  use  of  all  reg¬ 
isters. 

The  String  Parts  are  Grade  III. 
Suitable  for  High  School  and  College 
I  (There  is  a  mistake  in  the  score  we 
I  reviewed.  The  name  violin  and  Viola 
should  be  changed  on  all  pages). 

I  a  •  • 

j  The  Junior  String  Choir — F.  Find¬ 
lay — Pub.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 
I  Full  Score  $2.00 — Parts  60c.  No 
piano. 

This  is  an  unusual  collection  in 
j  several  respects. 

First:  The  tenor  of  the  quartet  has 
j  been  arranged  for  either  3rd  Violin, 
!  Viola  or  Tenor  Viol.  The  tenor  viol 
being  fingered  like  the  viola,  but 
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bowed  as  if  it  were  a  cello.  This  is 
noted  in  the  bass  clef.  It  facilitates 
the  change  from  Tenor  Viol  to 
Cello  when  the  child  is  large  enough 
to  transfer  to  the  cello. 

Second:  The  Bass  Viol  part  is  to 
be  played  on  a  Cello  retuned  as  a 
Bass. 

A  fingering  chart  is  included  in 
the  score  and  parts.  The  book  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts.  The  selections 
include  some  folk  tunes  but  mostly 
fine  music  of  the  Baroque  and  Classic 
Periods. 

All  parts  are  well  edited  and  fin¬ 
gered  for  either  First  or  Third  Posi¬ 
tion  playing.  Most  ranges  are  in  the 
first  position.  Fine  for  ensemble  play¬ 
ing.  Grade  II  and  III. 


Striag  Qaartet 

Of  unusual  interest  for  those 
teachers  who  like  to  use  music  of 
a  popular  nature  for  teaching  pur¬ 
poses  are  the  following  four  numbers 
for  String  Quartet: 

Moonlight  Serenade — Af.  Parrish — G. 
Miller.  Moonlight  Mood — H.  Adam 
— P.  De  Rose.  Autumn  Serenade — 
P.  De  Rose.  Day  Break — H.  Adam 
— F.  Grofe.  These  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  William  H.  Challis.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Big  3  Music  Corp.  Each 
complete  with  score  $1.50,  extra 
parts  25c. 

Demands  only  third  position  play¬ 
ing  ability,  double  stopping  and 
awareness  of  dance  rhythms.  They 
are  about  Grade  IV. 


As  a  pioneer  of  worthwhile  new  music,  methods  and  musi¬ 
cal  instruments,  The  School  Musician  has  performed  an 
invaluable  service.  Our  thanks  to  the  editors,  who,  over 
the  past  25  years,  have  continued  this  policy  of  service 
to  the  student,  teacher  and  manufacturer. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


Methods 

Easy  Steps  to  the  Orchestra  Book  11 
by  M.  M.  Keller  and  M.  Taylor. 
Published  by  Mills  Music  Inc. 
Teachers  Book  (piano  accompani¬ 
ments,  condensed  score)  $3.50. 
Pupils'  books  75c. 

The  second  book  of  this  popular 
method  for  Violin  classes,  Hetero¬ 
geneous  Strings  and  other  combina¬ 
tions  up  to  Full  Orchestra.  Teaches 
third  position  for  upper  strings,  to 
the  IV  position  for  the  Cello  and 
Bass.  Double  stops,  3  String  Cross¬ 
ing  and  an  assortment  of  bowings. 

The  keys  favor  the  strings  in  the 
numerous  selections. 


Choose  Student 
String  Instruments 
that  spell  Success! 


«obo.hAv...CW.««» 

,oa  "Sfodent 
cino 


Instrurnen 
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Instrumental  Course  for  Strings — J. 

E.  Skomicka  and  R.  L.  Moehlmann. 

Published  by  Boosey  and  Hawks. 

Piano  Score  $1.25,  Parts  $1.00. 

Uses  the  rote — note  pizzicato  ap¬ 
proach,  the  “five”  finger  patterns  and 
rhythmic  approach  to  string  playing. 

Right  and  left  hand  techniques  are 
well  treated.*  There  are  solos  and 
(Turn  to  Page  51) 
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Lyon  &  Healy  carefully  selects  all  string 
instruments  for  correct  measurement  and 
good  tonal  quality  .  .  .  for  these  ore  the 
factors  that  instill  confidence  in  beginners. 
And  inspired  students  mean  string  success  for 
you!  We  hove  complete  selections  of  the 
better  grade  domestic  and  foreign-mode 
string  instruments  in  oil  price  ranges  .  .  .  o 
complete  imported  outfit  for  os  low  os  $45. 

Mr.  Otto  Leppert,  Lyon  g  Hooly  Siring  Dopartmont 
Manager,  will  bo  happy  to  help  or  advito  on  any 
siring  probloms  you  may  havt,  just  write  or  call. 


Everything  Known  In  Music 


Write  for  our  now 
catalog  of  the  world's 
largost  selection  of 
String  Instrumonl  Music. 
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By  David  Kaplan 


King  Football 

The  director  might  heed  certain 
warnings  issued  in  these  columns  last 
year.  Naturally,  the  band  director 
wishes  to  place  a  good  sized  band  on 
the  held.  In  the  small  schools  a  real 
problem  is  met  since  many  of  the 
bandsmen  will  be  playing  on  the 
team.  Consequently  the  director 
searches  for  material  to  implement 
his  “lost  legions.’’  Often  clarinetists 
with  very  little  experience  are 
drafted  for  the  job.  When  directors 
complain  of  poor  embouchures  and 
tones  during  concert  and  contest 
season  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame.  Do  not  permit  your  youngsters 
to  march  until  the  embouchures  have 
been  strengthened  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  the  march.  Some  students  will 
be  ready  to  march  after  only  a  year’s 
study;  others  will  require  more  time. 
Haste  makes  waste  is  a  proverb  that 
may  well  be  applied  here.  Do  not 
stymie  the  normal  progress  of  the 
student  by  prematurely  assigning  him 


Sand  all  quattiont  diract  to  David  Kaplan, 
Diractor  of  Music,  Raynolds  Community 
Hiqh  Schoal,  Raynolds,  Illinois. 

a  marching  post.  Let  a  smaller  band 
suffice. 

Cracklag  aad  Tomporataro 

Sudden  temperature  changes  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  cause  of  clarinet 
cracking.  Avoid  radical  changes  as 
much  as  possible.  This  is  easier  to 
write  than  to  experience.  The  cold 
youngster  seeking  a  warm  room  is 
not  usually  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  cracking.  In  extremely  cold 
weather  I  would  strongly  advise 
against  using  the  good  wood  clarinets. 
For  brisk  temperatures  a  gradual 
change  will  be  possible:  place  the 
clarinet  in  the  case  while  outside  be¬ 
fore  bringing  it  into  the  bandroom. 

Fostloa  of  Soetloo 

Place  the  clarinets  in  front  of  the 
band? — Unheard  of — unthinkable — 


unorthodox!  Yet,  there  are  directors 
who  insist  that  only  in  front  of  the 
band  can  the  clarinets  be  of  any 
value.  They  advise  further  that  all 
clarinets  play  the  same  part,  the  high 
part  of  volume.  Well,  there  may  be 
something  here.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
vite  some  correspondence  on  this 
point. 

JiHoroato  Flagerlag* 

Part  1 — fingerings  involving  the 
little  finger. 

A  dilemma  facing  many  directors 
today  involves  compositions  in  which 
the  clarinets  must  play  in  several 
sharps  or  flats.  The  students  always 
experience  difficulties  with  passages 
around  middle  line  b  and  its  neigh¬ 
bors  ct,  dt  and  c.  A  result  of  all  this 
has  been  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  certain  arrangers  and  publishers 
to  offer  music  in  the  “easy”  keys 
which  means  F,  C,  G,  or  even  B|j  or 
Eb. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  is  this: 
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when  playing  in  sharps  or  extreme 
flats  the  students  employ  either  the 
right  .hand  little  fingers  or  the  left 
hand  little  fingers  but  NEVER  both. 
Consequently,  several  sharps  and 
flats  do  pose  a  difficulty.  The  whole 
concept  of  the  alternate  fingering  is 
lost;  passages  which  could  be  easily 
played  cause  the  performer  no  end 
of  worry.  It  was  for  this  very  reason 
that  improvements  were  made  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  the  alternate 
fingerings  permitted  a  more  agile 
technique  and  made  difficult  passages 
easy.  Today,  however,  too  many  stu¬ 
dents  are  using  their  instruments  as 
if  they  were  eighteenth  century 
models. 

Students  who  do  not  know  of  the 
alternate  fingerings  or  know  of  them 
only  slightly  cannot  be  expected  to 
use  them  in  performance.  Just  how 
many  of  our  beginning  or  inter¬ 
mediate  texts  actually  mention  the 
term  Alternate  Fingerings?  The  an¬ 
swer  is — not  many.  Many  good  texts 
do  include  suitable  material  for  the 
very  low  tones  or  the  tones  around 
middle  line  b.  Still  it  is  usually  up 
to  the  private  teacher  or  alert  band 
director  to  emphasize  the  use  of  the 
alternates.  In  can  be  intelligently 
argued  that  the  first  book  is  no  place 
for  confusion — that  only  one  finger¬ 
ing  need  be  given  for  each  note. 
Learning,  we  understand,  proceeds 
from  the  general  to  the  specific.  We 
start  out  then  with  a  general  finger¬ 
ing  for,  say,  middle  line  b  but  as 
our  experience  widens  we  are  ready 
to  accept  the  specific,  in  our  case  the 
alternate  fingering.  As  regards  alter¬ 
nates  too  much  of  the  learning  pro- 
^  ceeds  has  been  tied  up  in  the  general; 

let  us  also  remember  the  specific.' 
j  The  passage 


ji  f  •«'[ 


should  be  played  as  indicated  but  I 
find  clarinetists  playing  r  r  r.  A 
general  rule  would  hold  that  the  c 
preceding  or  following  an  Eb 
should  be  played  by  the  left  hand. 
Here  are  some  other  passages  with 
alternate  fingerings: 


Glides,  too,  will  require  patient 
practice  although  they  are  normally  j 
reserved  for  the  more  advanced  | 
student.  I 
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wood  throughout 
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In  the  March  issue  the  next  two 
notes,  ti  and  g,  were  characterized 
while  the  throat  tones  were  discussed 
in  the  May  issue. 

Having  finished  the  low  or  chalu- 
meau  register,  then  the  throat  tones 
— collectively  known  as  the  first 
register,  we  approach  middle  line  b 
and  the  second  register.  This  note, 
overblown  a  twelfth,  is  fingered  like 
the  low  e.  Both  fingerings  are  im¬ 
portant;  one  involves  the  little  finger 
left  hand,  the  other  the  little  finger 
right  hand.  The  trill  b-c  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  holding  down  the  right 
hand  on  the  c-key  and  trilling  with 
the  left  hand  on  the  b-key.  The  b-cJ 
trill  may  be  done  in  two  ways:  hold 
right  hand  b  down  and  trill  left  hand 
cS  or  vice  versa. 

On  some  clarinets  the  b  may  be 
fiat  while  on  others  it  may  appear 
dull  or  a  “sound”  in  between  the 
throat  tones  and  second  register.  A 
proper  reed  and  good  listening  will 
improve  the  quality  of  the  note. 

!  The  c,  third  space,  is  usually  a 
j  good  note  and  may  be  fingered  in 
alternate  manners  like  the  low  f.  The 
j  trill  c-cS  can  be  done  by  holding 
down  either  finger  on  the  c-key  and 
trilling  the  opposite  cf-key.  This 
I  note  is  an  important  one  since  it  is 
the  clarinet  tuning  note  in  bands- 
!  concert  Bb.  It  seems  like  a  more  fiex- 
I  ible  tone  than  the  b,  which  the 
!  clarinetists  must  use  for  tuning  in 
j  orchestras. 

New  Metic  Reviews 

Here  are  more  editions  of  Simeon 
Bellison,  the  noted  clarinetist  who 
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I  passed  on  last  May.  Mr.  Bellison  was  I 
i  one  of  our  foremost  teachers  whose 
'  arrangements  and  revisions  should 
;  merit  our  attention. 

Trio  in  G-minor  for  three  clarinets 
I  I  wan  Muller  (edited  by  Simeon 

Bellison  G.  Ricordi).  1951.  $2.50. 
Iwan  Muller  (1786-1854)  holds  an 
i  important  place  in  the  history  of  the 
I  clarinet.  Outstanding  performer, 

I  teacher,  and  composer  (his  method  is 
I  published  by  Ricordi)  Muller  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  the  invention  of  the  13 
keyed  clarinet. 

I  The  Trio  in  four  movements  opens 
with  a  Moderate  followed  by  a 
Minuet  &  Trio,  a  Theme  &  Variations, 
and  an  Allegro.  Ail  three  parts  enter 
into  the  activity  of  the  4/4  Moderate 
with  its  minor  theme  and  sixteenth 
note  passages.  This  Trio  is  not  a 
vehicle  for  a  solo  clarinet  with  two 
clarinets  accompanying. 

The  Minuet,  in  G-minor  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  trio  (three  sharps  for 
clar)  in  which  the  second  clarinet 
sings  the  melody.  The  2/4  Andante 
j  con  variazioni  (F  for  clar)  sparkles 
with  its  fast  tonguing  and  scalewise 
passages.  The  spirited  finale  is  an 
I  alia  breve  Allegro.  . 

j  Many  technical  passages  are  found  ' 

I  throughout  but  they  lay  well  for  - 
■  clarinet.  Advanced  players  will  en- 
I  joy  the  Trio.  The  music  is  challeng-  | 
ing  but  rewarding  and  should  appeal  | 
to  the  advanced  school  and  collegiate 
player.  Grade  5. 

*  *  * 

j  Adagio — Richard  Wagner  (arr  by 
j  Bellison)  G.  Ricordi.  1952.  .75. 

!  This  work,  an  original  for  clarinet, 
i  was  written  by  Wagner,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  for  the  clarinetist  Rummel.  | 
j  The  work  is  short,  some  45  meas-  [ 

I  ures  but  covers  much  in  a  short  space  \ 
of  time.  In  Eb  for  clarinet  there  are  ! 
opportunities  here  for  control, 
breath  of  line,  endurance,  and  inter-  I 
pretation.  You  may  have  your  own  I 
ideas  as  to  its  musical  worth  but  the  | 
Adagio  should  be,  nevertheless,  in 
the  library.  In  playing  this  music  I 
I  am  reminded  of  the  Spohr  slow 
!  movements  for  clarinet.  There  is 
I  value  here  in  Grade  4  material. 

'  More  Bellison  editions  next  month.  | 


KIMBALL,  in  its  ninety-sixth 
year  (we’ll  be  97  in  Novem¬ 
ber),  warmly  congratulates  The 
School  Musician  on  its  Silver 
(Twenty-Fifth)  Anniversary. 
It  might  seem  that  any  busi¬ 
ness  founded  in  black  October, 
1929,  would  automatically  fail. 
But  The  School  Musician  pro¬ 
vided  exactly  what  its  readers 
wanted  and  needed.  Both 
Kimball  and  this  magazine 
have  worked  together  through 
the  bad  and  good  years.  Now, 
both  are  stronger  than  ever; 
both  are  today  offering  more 
real  value  to  those  who  use 
their  products. 

As  we  enter  our  new  year  of 
service  to  the  American  public, 
may  we  of  Kimball  salute  The 
School  Musician  for  its  fine 
services  in  the  past  and  bold 
plans  for  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  students  of  music  in 
every  field. 

KIMBALL  PIANOS 

Keyboard  of  the  Nation 


Nvggets  of  News 

To  those  who  may  be  interested  in 
the  early  works  for  clarinet  I  have 
some  exciting  news.  I  have  received 
word  from  Dr.  Peter  Gradenwitz 
from  Israel  that  the  Johann  Stamitz 
Clarinet  Concerto  is  in  the  process  of 
publication  by  the  Leeds  Music  Cor¬ 
poration.  Dr.  Gradenwitz  discovered 
this  work  some  years  ago.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  first  solo  work  for 
clarinet.  While  working  on  a  research 
paper  a  few  years  ago  I  stumbled  on 
a  brief  mention  of  a  Stamitz  con¬ 
certo.  After  contacting  Dr.  Carleton 
Sprague  Smith  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  I  was  able  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  Dr.  Gradenwitz  in  Tel- 
Aviv.  Through  the  generosity  of  Dr. 
Gradenwitz  I  obtained  a  microfilm 
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of  this  Stamitz  work  which  I  needed 
to  complete  my  study.  Though  I  have 
come  to  know  the  Stamitz  Concerto 
well  these  past  few  years  I,  too,  am 
awaiting  the  publication  date. 


^  designed  specifically 
be  the  “perfect” 
student  clarinet 


f- 

•  Vv  ^ 

lypa' 


...yet  so  responsive 
it  is  the  choice  a 
of  many  “pros";^ 


Big  favorite  with  music  supervisors  from 
coast  to  coast . . .  Fontaine  offers  a  remarkable 
combination  of  qualities  in  one  Qarinet — 
the  easy  response,  the  flawless  intonation 
demanded  by  professional 

Imusiciatu — along  %vith  the 
big,  full,  rich  tone,  the  sure, 
smooth  easy  playing  action 
so  encouraging  to  students. 
And  all  this  at  the  really 
worthwhile  saving  that 
practical,  sturdy  Grenadilla 
or  Ebonite  make  possible! 
No  wonder  so  many  schools 
arc  satisfying  the  ever* 
gromng  student  desire  for 
Clarinets  with  Fonuines. 
Mail  the  coupon  now  for 
further  details  on  the 
Boehm  System  A.  Fontaine 
Qarinets  —  yours  without 
obligation,  of  course. 


A.  FONTAINE  •»  CLARINETS  from 
Fronco,  Iraditienal  lend  of  fWw 
Clorinol  makarg...iii  chock-proof, 
crock-proof,  poliihod  Ebonito  . . . 
or  woH  -  talaclod,  oil -tooionod, 
lino  quality  Gronodillo  wood  ... 
Footuring;  Stobilirod  koy  potli. 
Strong  nickal-tilvor  koyt.  O^xo 
pkiih-linod.  Fronch  rtylo  cote. 


TlieFRED.GRETSCHMfg.Co. 

Musical  Instrument  Makers 
Since  1883 


The  FRED.  6RETSCR  Mf|.  Ca.  Dept.  SMI  OSS 
SO  Ireadway,  Braakhn  11,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  more  interesting  ftee  fiuts 
about  the  incapensive  A.  Fontaine 
Ebonite  or  Grenadilla  Clarinets. 


"Passing  Parade" 

(Starts  on  Page  17) 

school  bands  at  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand,  and  of  school  orchestras  at 
thirty-five  thousand.  Those  orches¬ 
tras  included  many  of  unorthodox 
instrumentations,  and  your  editor’s 
earlier  success  at  selling  C  Melody 
saxophones  became  the  bane  of  the 
bandmasters  existence. 

Bonds  Outmarch  Orchestras 
Official  requirements  in  orchestra 
instrumentation  for  groups  large  and 
small  quickly  dwindled  the  above 
estimated  number,  while  the  band 
flourished  into  greater  popularity.  Let 
me  tell  you  why.  When  the  now 
famed  director  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Band  took  his  first  podium 
job  at  Hobart,  Indiana  he  quickly 
produced  a  Class  B  band  that  was 
practically  unbeatable  in  contests 
and  doubtless  could  have  scored  over 
many  in  the  Class  A  group.  Now 
Mr.  Revelli  is  himself  an  accom¬ 
plished  violinist  in  the  upper  sym¬ 
phony  bracket.  Asked  why  he  had 
given  his  immediate  attention  to  the 
band  instead  of  the  orchestra.  Bill 
gave  in  substance  this  intelligent 
reply,  “The  Hobart  schools  system 
was  virgin  territory.  The  town  fathers 
'  were  ready  and  willing  but  they  had 
I  to  be  shown.  I  knew  I  could  put  a 
,  band  on  the  street  with  a  fair  show- 
I  ing  in  six  weeks  time.  It  would  have 
I  taken  me  two  years  to  present  an 
I  equally  impressive  orchestra  con¬ 
cert.” 

;  Yes,  the  wise  music  director  in 
those  early  days  of  doubt,  often  re- 
I  sistance,  gave  primary  attention  to 
I  the  band.  So  to  this  day  instrumental 
j  instruction  in  the  schools  marches 
;  forward,  led  by  the^  school  band. 

j  They  Saw  fko  Fair 

Came  the  great  “Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress”  in  1933,  or  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  visitors,  the  Chicago  world’s  fair. 
With  it  came  the  seventh  of  the  great 
National  band  contests  to  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  campus  in  adjacent 
Evanston.  The  previous  year  had  been 
left  blank  on  the  contest  calendar 
for  financial  reasons,  the  depression 
you  know.  There  had  been  forty-one 
bands  at  Tulsa  in  1931  and  forty-two 
at  Flint  the  year  previous,  averaging 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
musicians.  This  year  would  have  the 
added  pulling  power  of  The  Fair  but 
a  thinning  purse  might  off-set  that. 
So  reasoned  Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum, 
director  of  the  university  band,  who 
I  was  personally  charged  with  pro¬ 
viding  quarters,  carrying  out  prac¬ 
tical  details.  “But  when  74  bands  un¬ 
loaded  on  Thursday  morning  and  the 
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good  wife  threw  open  the  door  to 
six  thousand  musicians  clamoring 
for  breakfast  it  was  almost  too 
much.” 

This  was  the  first  of  the  National 
contests  to  be  judged  by  the  group 
grading  system  instead  of  the  per¬ 
centage  plan.  So  we  still  can’t  an¬ 
nounce  the  winner.  But  there  are  14 
pages  of  interesting  story  and  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  June  1933  issue.  You’ll 
find  it  in  the  archives  of  your  school 
library. 

Manhattan  Isle  groomed  for  a  new 
musical  experience  from  the  west 
when  for  April  1936  the  biennial 
Music  Educators  National  Confer¬ 
ence  was  scheduled  in  New  York 
City.  The  coming  event  got  wide 
publicity  and  all  of  the  professional 
segments  of  musical  entertainment 
made  ready  for  the  several  thousand 
expected  visitors. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  prepara¬ 
tion  the  late  George  M.  Bundy,  New 
York  and  Elkhart  music  business 
man,  sparked  the  idea  of  a  Radio 
City  Music  Hall  engagement,  that 
same  week,  for  a  high  school  band. 
Of  course  Mr.  Bundy  had  a  definite 
band  in  mind,  Archie  McAllister’s 
Championship  Joliet  Township  High 
School  Band. 


Our  CONGRATULATIONS  To 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 


For  twenty-five  years  you  have  inspired  the  school  band 
and  orchestra  directors  of  the  nation.  You  have  never  failed 
to  recognize  real  talent  among  the  youth  of  our  country.  As 
is  our  aim,  to  bring  America  the  finest  clarinet,  we  know  that 
you  will  continue  to  give  the  school  musicians  the  finest  music 
magazine  published.  May  your  next  25  years  be  even  greater 
than  the  last. 


An  Idea  that  Clicked 

Erno  Rapee  was  the  director  of 
music  at  the  Music  Hall  and  it  was 
he  who  had  to  be  sold  and  it  wasn’t 
easy,  for  Mr.  Rapee  had  never  heard 
a  good  school  band.  He  had  high 
standards  and  he  was  skeptical.  But 
Mr.  Bundy  organized  New  York’s 
many  strong  influencers,  the  Con¬ 
ference  helped  too,  and  soon  Mr. 
Rapee  was  in  Joliet  for  a  concert  pre¬ 
view  of  the  band  New  York  would 
never  believe. 

The  contract  was  for  two  weeks, 
the  week  of  which  the  four-day  con¬ 
ference  was  a  part,  and  the  week 
following.  Joliet  got  solidly  behind 
the  project  and  a  special  train  car¬ 
ried  the  band  and  its  followers  east 
on  the  most  dramatic  excursion  ever 
experienced  by  a  high  school  band. 

Erno  Rapee  presented  a  marvelous 
stage  production  with  nearly  three 
hundred  distinguished  artists  in  the 
cast  supporting  the  band,  including 
the  symphony  orchestra  of  seventy- 
five  under  his  personal  direction,  a 
male  chorus  of  thirty,  and  of  course 
the  inimitable  Rockettes. 

For  two  weeks  the  engagement  was 
top  “box-office”  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  asked  the  band  to  stay  an¬ 
other  week,  but  that  was  impractical 
to  the  school  schedule.  It’s  all  bril¬ 
liant  history,  printed  replete  with 
pictures,  in  the  May  1936  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 


G.  PRUEFER  MFG.  CO.,  185  Union  Ave.,  Prov.,  R.  I 


See  how  easy 
it  is  to  play  a  Pedler  in  tune 
.  ..yes, even  for  a  beginner! 
Better  yet,  listen  to  a  whole 
section  playing  Pedlers. 
Then  you’ll  understand 
why  so  many  bandmasters 
recommend  Custombuilt 
Pedler... the  clarinet  with 
accurate  intonation! 

THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


End  of  the  ConfasH 

To  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  May  of  that 
same  year  goes  the  honor  of  playing 
host  to  the  last  National  School  Band 
Contest,  the  last  to  this  date  let  us 
hasten  to  qualify.  Some  twenty-six 
(Turn  to  Page  52) 
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The  Musical  Performance  of  the 
Marehlug  Baud 


All  too  often  there  is  not  enough 
emphasis  put  upon  the  musical  per¬ 
formance  of  our  marching  bands.  We 
must  remember  that  the  success  of 
our  band  programs  is  dependent  upon 
the  fine  playing  of  our  organizations, 
whether  they  are  performing  on  the 
concert  stage  or  the  football  field. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the 
choice  of  music  for  the  football  show. 
Any  music  used  should  be  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  and  also  to  the  ability 
of  the  players.  The  music  chosen 
should  characterize  that  particular 
show;  thematic  music  can  be  used 
with  great  effect  to  tie  the  various 
portions  of  the  pageant  together,  and 
to  enhance  special  formations  and 
maneuvers.  Simple  music  is  definitely 
best  for  marching  purposes,  as  tech¬ 
nically  difficult  passages  cannot  be 
performed  effectively  on  the  march. 
Another  “must”  is  the  use  of  tailor- 
made  arrangements  for  football 
shows,  as  stock  arrangements  are 
seldom  suitable  for  marching  ma¬ 
neuvers. 


By  Daniel  Martino,  A.  B.  A. 


Sand  all  quastions  diract  to  Danial  L. 
Martino,  Diractor  of  8and<,  Indiana 
UnIvanIty,  lloomington,  Indiana. 


A  feature  which  I  feel  should  not 
be  omitted  from  the  marching  show 
is  the  concertized  number.  This  num¬ 
ber  should  come  to  be  a  regular 
feature  of  each  show,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  rehearsed,  and  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  field. 

As  much  care  should  be  exercised 
in  preparing  music  for  marching 
shows  as  for  any  other  type  of  band 
performance.  Be  sure  to  allow  your¬ 
self  time  to  prepare  the  music  ade¬ 
quately.  Under  no  circumstances 
attempt  to  stage  an  elaborate  or 
overly  long  show  if  sufficient  re¬ 
hearsal  time  is  not  available.  (A 
guiding  principle  which  I  have  used 
for  years  is  to  allow  one  hour  of  re¬ 
hearsal  time  for  each  minute  of  show. 
This  includes  marching  rehearsal  as 
well  as  rehearsal  of  music.)  To  get 
around  the  problem  of  insufficient  re¬ 
hearsal  time,  I  would  suggest  stand¬ 
ardizing  entrances  and  exists,  and 
using  the  same  one  for  the  entire 
season.  This  frees  valuable  time  to 


be  used  in  preparing  the  rest  of  the 
show.  The  use  of  one  traditional 
formation  for  the  closing  of  each 
show,  such  as  your  school  monogram, 
is  also  a  time  saver.  Percussion  sec¬ 
tions  should  be  drilled  separately  and 
carefully  rehearsed  for  street  beats, 
signals,  etc.  A  marching  band  should 
be  as  carefully  tuned  for  each  re¬ 
hearsal  and  performance  as  for  con¬ 
cert  appearances.  This  could  be  done 
in  the  band  room  prior  to  rehearsals. 
It  will  aid  in  making  the  student 
sensitive  to  playing  in  tune  early 
in  the  season. 

The  style  of  playing  on  the  march 
is  also  very  important.  Stress  spacing 
between  notes,  proper  accentuations 
and  phrasings.  In  march  music  nat¬ 
ural  phrases  occur  in  multiples  of 
two  measures.  This  also  serves  as 
a  good  way  to  teach  phrasing  early 
in  the  year,  and  will  carry  over  into 
the  concert  season. 

Many  marching  bands  make  the 
error  of  playing  all  their  music  at  one 
dynamic  level.  This  is  a  mistake,  as 
variation  of  dynamics  adds  greatly  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  show.  Neither 
is  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  cadence 
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Announces  the  Publication  of  a  New  Band  Folio 
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Twelve  transcriptions  of  standard  popular  to  and  including  Class  C  &  D  problems, 
tunes  arranged  in  progressive  steps  This  collection  provides  concert  mate- 
of  difficulty  from  the  very  easiest  set-  rial  in  a  thoroughly  workable  vehicle  for 
tings  in  whole  and  half  note  patterns  up  the  youngest  bands. 
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The  Siring  Clearing  House 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

ensemble  material  for  further  moti¬ 
vation.  This  is  a  homogeneous 
method.*  (Flats  as  well  as  sharp 
keys  are  used  in  exercises  and 
pieces). 

Much  technical  ground  is  covered. 
Suitable  for  upper  grades,  Junior 
High  and  above. 

*  «  * 

Violin  and  Piano 

Bach  for  Beginners — transcribed  and 
edited  by  K.  Liepmann,  Published 
G.  Schirmer,  $1.25. 

Nine  easy  pieces  for  violin,  and 

(Turn  to  Page  55)  1 
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TEACHERS’  AGENCY 
If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  yon.  Enroll  Now. 
TM  South 'Fourth  Street  Clinton.  Iowa 
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You  need  this  Reed  Instrument  mouthpiece  Guide,  a  12>page  booklet  listing 
172  Woodwind  facings  with  complete  specifications.  Contains  tips  on  care 
and  selection  of  mouthpiece — plus  a  helpful  transposition  chart.  Ask  yaur 
dealer  or  write  today.  r- 
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Congratulations  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
. . .  we're  celebrating  too! 


It's  our  BIGGEST  and  BEST  W.F.L. 
drum  catalog!  A 


1953  Revised  ^ 

Edition 

We  of  W.  F.  L.  Drum  Co. 
salute  School  Musician  on  wHpM 
its  23th  Anniversary.  Con* 
gratulations  to  Forrest  McAl-  HpflD 
lister  and  his  staff! 

Show  off  your  drum  section  this 
year  with  a  set  of  flashy  NEW  V 
W.  F.  L.  pearl  drums.  Send  for  B 
the  big  colorful  show  book  of  ' 
drums,  tympani  and  outfits  made  by 
W.  F.  L.  today! 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 
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NOW  AVAILABLE- 

from  the  Don  Gillis  Symphony  No.  1  for  Bond 

2nd  Mov’t. — The  Pleasant  Years 
3rd  Mov’t. — Uncle  Walt’s  Waltz 


Full  Scores  ^3.75 

Full  Band  (Incl.  score)  ^.75 — Set  of  2  Mov’ts  ^13.00 
Sym.  Band  (Incl.  score)  ^10.00 — Set  of  2  Mov’ts  S18.50 

at  your  local  masic  daalar  or  write 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  SERVICE.  INC. 

147  West  46th  St..  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
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states  sent  their  sixty-six  bands  to  I 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  chaptere  T 
in  the  book.  Seven  thousand  mu-  R 
sicians,  unknowingly,  performed  the 
triumphal  requiem.  But  what  a  bril¬ 
liant  crescendo. 

For  it  was  in  January,  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter,  that  the  National  School 
Band  Association  held  its  last  meet-  I 
ing  in  Urbana.  For  six  years  now  I 
Albert  Austin  Harding,  dean  of  col-  -1 
lege  and  university  bandmasters,  and  J 
his  flawless  University  of  Illinois  | 
Band,  had  conducted  the  National  | 
Band  Clinic,  a  three-day  session  I 
each  January,  in  the  overworked  but  7 
homey  band  building  on  the  uni¬ 
versity  campus.  Bandmasters  came  t 
from  all  comers  and  from  all  borders  | 
of  the  nation.  It  was  for  them  an  . 
inspiring  experience,  rich  in  instruc¬ 
tion.  So  well  attended  were  the  an¬ 
nual  clinics  that  in  1931  the  associa- 
tion  had  adopted  it  as  the  time  and  [I 
place  for  their  annual  business  meet-  ^ 
ings.  It  was  in  that  same  year,  1931,  I 
that  the  association  had  taken  over  || 
the  management  and  financing  of  its  J 
own  affairs  and  the  Bureau  for  the  B 
Advancement  of  Music,  the  unforget-  I 
able  Mr.  Tremaine,  and  the  instru-  f 
ment  makers  purse  had  departed  r' 
from  the  contest  scene.  |  i 

More  than  six  hundred  bandmas- 
ters  registered  for  that  fateful  sixth  i; 
annual  meeting  in  1937.  Association  r 
officials  made  a  glowing  report,  its  f; 
financial  position  was  excellent  and  ^ 
the  attendants  came  bringing  royal  I 
gifts  of  enthusiasm,  for  many  of  B 
their  tired  problems  were  now  be-  p 
hind  them.  ] 

National  contests  had  admittedly 
become  too  large  and  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it.  Then  there 
was  the  age  old  criticism  from  those  ; 
who  could  never  make  a  contest  [ 
showing  anyway.  But  all  in  all  things  jj 
never  looked  better.  It  was  a  happy  1 1 
and  expectant  six  hundred. 

End  of  fh«  N.S.B.A. 

But  the  success  of  one  is  often  a 
burr  under  the  saddle  of  another  and 
President  McAllister  for  some  time 
now  had  been  cleverly  needled  to 
make  some  changes.  The  pressure  of 
that  influence  was  sorely  felt  and  he 
had  come  prepared.  Before  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  over  the  National  School 
Band  Association  was  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Under  the  president’s  recom¬ 
mended  plan  it  completely  sur¬ 
rendered  itself  and  left  its  only  re- 
I  mains,  a  name  and  a  few  nominal 
offices. 

As  for  the  national  contest,  that 
was  automatically  abandoned.  In¬ 
stead  a  divisional  plan  by  which  the 
forty-eight  states  were  divided  into 
ten  sections  began  annual  regional 
contest  festivals  under  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference.  They 
lasted  a  short  time  but  the  emphasis 
was  gone  and  soon  were  the  festivals. 
That  is  the  way  it  had  been  planned 
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Fightful  and  ferocious  were  the 
'Forties,  for  everyone  in  all  walks  of 
life.  JBefore  they  were  well  started 
on  their  ruthless  course,  Archie  Mc¬ 
Allister  saw  the  structure  of  his  own 
life’s  work  disintegrate  and  fall. 
False  promises  revealed  their  false¬ 
ness.  Deception  and  intrigue  left  the 
great  leader,  the  organizer,  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  school  band,  a  betrayed 
and  disillusioned  figure  of  a  man. 
Broken  in  spirit  his  heart  sank  with¬ 
in  him.  And  over  his  grave  the  snow 
lay  warm  in  the  winter  of  1944. 

In  1947,  ejected,  despicably,  from 
our  lovely  home  in  Michigan  Avenue, 
The  SCH<X)L  MUSICIAN  moved  to 
its  present  address  on  Jackson  boule¬ 
vard.  The  new  location  is  rich  in 
musical  atmosphere. 


Congratulations,  Forrest  McAllister! 

At  the  25th  milestone  of  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  .  .  . 
may  we  express  our  long-felt  admiration  of 
a  magazine  that  has  proved  so  inspiring  .  .  . 
so  helpful  ...  so  vital  in  the  field  of 
music  education.  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  tops,  too,  as 
an  advertising  medium! 

2)a.!j  WUr 

j.  Pres.,  David  Wexler  &  Co. 
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We  did  Our  Job 

Why,  you  may  be  asking,  is  so 
much  emphasis  given  here  to  the 
school  band  and  orchestra  contests. 
Partly  because  it  was  the  prime  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  official  organ  of  the 
National  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Association  to  exhilarate  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  record  the  results  of  these 
events.  Actually  this  record  was  but 
a  small  part  of  the  reader  content. 
Its  feature  articles,  its  “how-to-play- 
it”  clinicals  by  the  men  and  women 
actually  engaged  in  the  educational 
work,  were  a  liberal  education  in 
music.  But  even  more  important  was, 
and  is,  the  direct  benehts  of  pure 
publicity  to  unnumbered  thousands 
of  young  musicians,  directors,  schools 
and  eommunities.  We  liked  best  to 
publish  the  pictures  and  stories  of  the 
little  bands  in  the  smaller,  least 
known  places.  My,  what  that  means 
to  the  school,  how  it  perks  the’  ego 
of  the  band  parents  club,  stirs  the 
community  to  full  and  grateful  sup¬ 
port.  “Look,  our  band’s  picture  made 
the  School  Musician.  Sure,  I’ll  con¬ 
tribute  to  new  uniforms.” 

More  than  three  thousand  individ¬ 
ual  pictures  of  school  musicians  have 
been  printed  including  most  of  the 
solo  winners.  Directors  find  apprecia¬ 
tion,  respect,  cooperation,  replacing 
indifference,  some  moving  into  bet¬ 
ter  jobs,  when  applauded  in  “They 
Are  Making  America  Musical.”  Files 
of  grateful  letters  bear  testimony  to 
this  truth. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has 
never  strayed  from  its  original  pur¬ 
pose  to  persuade  the  national  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  instrumental  music  in¬ 
struction  in  the  schools.  It  has 
brought  encouragement,  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  confidence  to  unnumbered 
multitudes,  both  student  and  teacher; 
its  news  ever  joyful,  wholesome,  bids 
its  eager  arrival  in  the  rehearsal 
rooms  of  the  nation;  parents  read  it 
with  anticipation,  beaming  pride; 
school  librarians  award  it  highest  in 
reader  interest;  honored  ambassador 
to  twenty-six  foreign  nations,  it  is 
today  the  most  widely  read  school 
music  magazine  published. 

(Turn  the  Page  Please) 


Carved  . . .  Shaped  . . .  and 
Balanced  far  EFFORTLESS 
Leading! 

LEADER  BATONS 

Just  wove  a  "King 
David."  Se«  wky  more 
band  and  orchestra 
M  leaders  use  It  than 
■e  any  other  baton!  Ex- 
^  cinsive  feather-iike 
weight  iets  you  cen- 
mm  duct  for  hours  with- 
^  out  tiring.  Microm- 
1%^  eter-exaet  taper 
^  balance  makes  it 
^  vmm  pleasant  to  hold 
ane .  .  .  inspiring 
o  lead  with! 
■mi^WON’T  WARP! 
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Popular 
Stylos— only 
30e  to  $1.3$ 
oaeh 


Trombones  e  Trumpets  e  Cornets 

Playsrs  .  .  .  tsochors  .  .  .  bandmottors  toy 
tho  "Artist''  is  os  yood  (or  botfor)  than 
many  instrumonts  pricsd  much  higher.  Try 
tho  "Artist"  today  .  .  .  soo  how  easy  it  is 
to  blow  .  .  .  how  smooth  Its  action  I  A  hit 
with  "pros",  too! 

Also  try  WHITEHALL  Elutes — Clarinets — Sax 
—  Oboes  —  Piccolos  —  Marimbas  at  your 
dealer! 
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Exclusive  Distributors 
1243  South  Wabash 


DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO 


CHICAGO  5 


About  Carl  Fischer's  recently  enlarged  Instrumental  Music  Dept.? 
STAFF  OF  6  MUSIC  CONSULTANT  EXPERTS 

A  ceabinotlon  tf  tO  years  of  (and  experience;  oil  types  oralloble  for  tbc  osking. 

G!l  Ellmon — Monoger,  Instrumental  Dept. 

Repairing — Woodwind  Specialist 
Tom  Fabish — Marching  &  Pagentry — Woodwind  Specialist, 

Concert  Programs,  Teaching  Methods 
George  Piersol — Promotion,  Band  Organization 
Joe  Powell — Administration,  Public  Relations 
George  Quintan — Arranging,  Brass  Specialist 

Bob  Huyer — Rhythm  Band,  Aptitude  Testing, 

Trombone  Specialist 

All  inguiries  will  receive  the  personal  attention  of  our  staff. 

CARL  FISCHER,  INC.  •  306  South  Waboth  Av*.  •  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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DALBEYS 

SP? 

v«LLyt 


The  young  ambitious  A.M.  of 
Buescher  days,  still  generating  ideas, 
never  did  accumulate  much  cash.  His 
agency  business  perished  under  the 
pressure  of  publishing.  Weak  friends 
forsake,  often  when  they  are  most 
needed.  It  was  not  easy  to  sacrifice 
the  work  and  accomplishment  of  my 
young  life.  But  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  is  now  in  fresh,  young  hands, 
and  it  will  prosper. 

My  Crytfal  Ball 

What  of  the  next  twenty-five 
years? 

Preserving  its  present  gains,  music 
education  will  zoom  forward.  Within 
the  next  twenty-five  years  profes¬ 
sional  music  will  completely  about- 
face  to  foster  and  sponsor,  even  lend 
financial  aid,  to  music  education  in 
the  schools.  The  great  leader  of  those 
organized  musicians  will  learn  to 
love  and  respect  the  good  objectives 
he  now  fears.  Music  hath  charms  to 
evangelize  the  willing  heart. 

A  national  school  band  associa¬ 
tion,  in  some  form,  will  be  restored 
to  usefulness.  Bandmasters  will  meet 
in  discussion  and  exchange  for  their 
mutual  advancement,  and  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  will  encour¬ 
age,  often  participate,  generally  en¬ 
dorse  and  aid,  this  beneficial  fulfill¬ 
ment.  Chicago’s  annual  band  clinic, 
the  need  for  commercial  beneficence 
outgrown,  will  be  its  temple. 

National  Music  Camp  will  expand 
into  a  full  time  institution,  an  acad¬ 
emy  of  music  for  the  graduating 
school  band,  orchestra,  vocal  protege, 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  teach. 
There  has  never  been  a  music  school 
like  this  will  be. 

Contests?  Yes,  they  will  come  back 
too  in  some  form  acceptable,  perhaps 
even  suggested,  by.  the  N.E.A.  For 
the  band  and  its  ends  may  not  be 
easily  compared  to  the  substance 
which  we  learn  from  books,  cannot 
be  controlled  by  the  same  rules.  Play¬ 
ing  an  instrument  is  a  craft  as  well 
is  an  art  and  the  success  of  the 
student  is  best  motivated  by  com¬ 
petitive  test  of  his  skills. 

Condensed  to  its  essential  useful¬ 
ness,  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  will  become  the  advisory 
right  arm  of  the  N.E.A.  in  things  mu¬ 
sical.  In  their  new  Washington  loca¬ 
tion  their  accumulated  fund  of  re¬ 
corded  information  will  be  accessible, 
available,  to  those  who  may  use  it  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Music  will  never  compete  with  the 
phlegmatic  staves  of  academic  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  only  the  hoop  around 
the  barrel. 

In  truth,  music  is  the  purest  audible 
form  of  divine  worship.  There  are  in 
the  Old  Testament,  more  than  twenty 
admonitions  substantially  to  “lift  up 
your  voices,  play  upon  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  in  praise  of  Him.”  But  like 
many  another,  this  precious  counsel 
may  not  soon  enjoy  mundane  ac¬ 
ceptance.  The  naughty  human  mind, 
like  Adam,  embarrassed  and  ashamed, 
runs  for  hiding  when  suddenly  re- 


HERE  IT  IS!!! 

The  NEW  Ellman-Piersol 


CONCERT  FOLIO 


Oarobfa  —  AHroctIva  — 
Eceaowieal 

Offering  complete  protection  for  oil 
your  music  .  .  .  separate  compartments 
for  march,  octavo,  and  concert  music. 
Suilt  to  last  for  years  with  rigid  leather¬ 
ette  covers  ond  expanding  bock  and 
pockets,  there  is  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  like  it  on  the  entire  market. 
for  stylet  and  prices  write; 

CARL  nSCHER,  INC. 
(Eiciativa  Dittrlbatert) 

306  S.  Wabash  Avoaaa 
Chicago  4,  llliaeit 


STERISOL  GERMICIDE 

Keep  instruments,  mouthpieces  and  reeds  sanitary  and 
germ-free. 

Use  it  every  day  in  rehearsal  room,  studio,  and  prac¬ 
tice  room. 

Easy  to  use  —  long  life  —  economical. 

See  your  local  dealer. 


PERSON-HICKRILL  LABORATORIES 

436  South  11th,  Solina,  Kansas 


DALBEY'S 

OILS 


Congratulations  to 

Forrest  L.  McAllister  and 
The  School  Musician 
on  the  Silver  Anniversary 
Issue  from 

BANDLANDy  INC. 

publishers  of 

THE  TREASURY  OF  SCALES 
FOR  BAND 

407  Fox  Bldg.,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 


nave  been  serving 
the  most  critical 
musicians  for  over 
50  YEARS 

For  Trombone 
or  Valves 
With  Dropper 


MU! 

tion 

mu£ 


Your  Meslc  Deafer 
Win  Supply  You 


Is  Your  Band  Picture 
on  File  in  the  SM  Office? 


SPREADS  FASTHES 
LASTS  LONGER 
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Entiraly  DUfarant 

DRUM  LESSON  RECORD 

with 

DRUM  METHOD  NO.  2 

26  Rudiments  end  4  Solos 
explained  and  demonstrated  by 

Haskell  W.  Harr 

12*  L.P.  Microgroove  33  R.P.M. 

Dhettori  md  Students  ulike  will  went  to 
here  their  own  pertonel  copy  of  thh  new 
drum  record  end  methodt  course.  It  will 
meke  better  drum  tecticm$  end  toloittt. 

Price  $3.95  for  both 

Order  Today  From  Haskell  W.  Harr 
645  Union  Ave.,  Chicago  Heights,  III. 


Superior  tpreadinr  power, 
slower  evaporation,  uniform 
consistency — Holton  Oil  tests 
best  for  easier,  speedier  In¬ 
strument  action. 

No.  1 — Trombone  Slides 
No.  t — Valve  Instruments 
No.  S— Fine  Mechanisms 

tsc  with  swab  apidicator 
.  toc  with  dropper 
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minded  of  the  ever-presence  of  God. 

Twenty-five  years. 

Looking  forward  such  a  very  long 
time.  In  retrospect  so  brief. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bring  you  the  news,  as  it 
helps  to  make  the  news. 


The  String  Clearing  House 

(Continued  from  Page  51) 

piano,  in  the  1st  position.  Bach  or¬ 
namentations  and  rhythms  should 
make  this  a  must  for  all  students. 
Well  edited — Grade  III. 

*  «  * 

Masterworks  for  the  Young  Violinist 
— Arranged  by  Samuel  Applebaum 
and  Eric  Steiner.  Pub.  G.  Schirmer. 
$1.20. 

Twelve  accompanied  solos  ar¬ 
ranged  from  chamber  music  may  be 
played  entirely  in  the  1st  position. 
However,  fingering  for  second  and 
third  positions  are  indicated.  Editing 
is  excellent.  Grade  III. 

•  *  * 

As  a  suggestion,  I  might  recom¬ 
mend  you  write  to  the  Publishers 
(listed  in  this  column)  and  ask  that 
your  name  be  placed  on  their  mailing 
list.  If  you  are  explicit  and  tell  them 
your  exact  needs  as  to  the  type  of 
music  you  require,  they  will  be  found 
very  cooperative  I  am  sure.  Cata¬ 
logues,  Sample  Copies  or  Lists  will 
be  sent  to  you.  I  have  discussed  your 
needs  or  problems  with  many  of  them 
and  if  you  mention  THE  SCHCX)L 
MUSICIAN,  I  believe  yours  will  get 
special  handling.  See  you  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 


4MC  Reports  That 

I  Music  Is  Really  Booming 

(  - 

[  That’s  the  report  of  the  American 

I  Music  Conference,  national  organiza- 

f.  tion  devoted  to  encouraging  more 

musical  activity  by  all  people, 
t  A  survey  made  by  the  schools  of 

^  New  York  State,  AMC  says,  found 
that  the  number  of  students  who 
F  play  an  instrument  in  school  groups 
has  nearly  tripled  in  the  past  six 
years.  There  has  been  what  Joseph 
i  G.  Saetveit,  music  education  super- 

■.  visor  for  the  state’s  secondary  schools, 

I  calls  “a  remarkable  renascence  in 
iV  music  education  in  our  schools  since 
^  the  close  of  World  War  II.”  Ninety- 

-  one  percent  have  bands  with  a  mem- 

n  bership  of  more  than  66,000  players, 
there  are  108,000  members  of  choral 
L  groups  and  17,000  performers  in 
junior  and  senior  orchestras. 

Similar  increases  have  been  occur¬ 
ring  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
AMC  says.  New  teaching  methods 
;  and  class  instruction  are  bringing  the 
day  near  when  virtually  every  child 
will  learn  to  play  an  instrument  as 
§  (Turn  to  Page  61) 


CO  G  RATL  LATI O  N  S 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

for  25  ^eari  ouldtanding^ 

Service  to  music  in  our 
scLooisf  and  to  the  Editor, 

FOBBEST  L.  McALLISTEB 

^or  his  leadership  in 
mahin^  it  the  leading 
music  magazine  in  ..America 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  SERVICE,  INC. 

147  West  46th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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TifontcCd.  *piHe^ 


FULL  CHROMATIC  SCALE 
PITCHED  IN  "C"— A-440 
TUNABLE  BY  MOUTHPIECE 


Th«  Flutophon.,  with  full  chro¬ 
matic  seal.,  visual  f  i  n  9  a  r 
guidas,  and  outstanding  tona 
quality  has  baan  accaptad  as 
tha  finast  instrumant.of  its  kind. 
Togather  with  its  Classroom 
Mathod  it  is  tha  diract  answar 
to  tha  naad  in  alamantary  adu- 
cation  for  wall-groundad  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  learning. 
Molded  of  durable,  white  mar- 
bella  plastic  with  ruby  trim,  its 
appearance  attracts  tha  child 
instantly. 

VISUAL  FINGER  GUIDES 
ALL  PLASTIC— SANITARY 
INDIVIDUALLY  BOXED 


Write  lor  Complete  Flutophone  Program  of  Free  Certificate  of 
Merit,  Honor  Pin;  also  Stagetime  by  Paul  Yoder,  for  ensembles. 


Sold  by  Leading  Dealers  Everywhere. 


TROPHY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

744  Bolivar  Rd.,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio 
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J  THE  SUPERLATIVE 
BAND  INSTRUMENT 

OllK 


HOLDS  any  tiia  or  shop*  of  tousophona, 
parmonantly  and  tofaly. 

SAVES  iH  purchota  prica  in  ona  yaor's 
tima  oi  storoqa  rock  olona. 

STOPS  oil  "position"  troublos;  no  odjust- 
mants,  no  waiqht,  no  confusion. 

GIVES  symmotry  and  bolonca.  Tho  balls 
ora  oil  in  lina  and  of  ona  haiqht. 

HELPS  maat  storoqa  of  baqinnars.  Choosa 
for  tolant,  not  for  siia. 

LASTS  FOR  A  LIFETIME— GUARANTEED. 


An  Exclusiva — Potantad  by 


WENGER 

MUSIC  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Owatemia,  Miaiiesota 
Naw,  Fraa  Cotoloqua.  Writa  todoyl 


Marching  Band  Bract  Section 

'  October  is  here  again  and  most  of 
you  school  brass  players  are  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  football  band 
I  marching  season  preparing  pageants 
to  thrill  the  football  fans  at  half¬ 
time.  Let  us  discuss  how  we  may 
make  our  brass  section  more  practi- 
I  cal  for  effective  stadium  sounds. 

I 

Instrnmnntatlon 


The  ideals  for  a  band  of  60  to  70 
j  pieces,  I  believe,  should  include  five 
or  six  trombones  with  two  on  first 
I  part,  two  on  second  part,  and  one  on 
second  and  third  parts  mixed.  This 
should  be  the  distribution  when  using 
'  only  five  players.  The  fifth  player’s 
using  mixed  second  and  third  parts 
calls  for  the  following  explanation. 
Good  third  trombone  parts  should  be 
so  arranged  and  written  that  they  are 
similar  in  rhythm  to  the  second  and 
first  parts  and  should  sound  the  lower 
part  of  the  chord  so  that  the  three 
trombones  sound  like  a  good  trom¬ 
bone  trio.  I  believe  that  parts  written 
in  quarter  note  style  similar  to  bass 
parts  in  marches  is  a  waste  of  man¬ 
power  and  such  parts  should  be  left 
to  the  basses.  I  have  known  many 
promising  young  trombonists  to  lose 
interest  in  band  playing  because  of 
i  such  poorly  written  parts  which 
sound  boresome  to  the  performer  and 
his  listeners.  Therefore,  I  recommend 
the  sorting  of  parts  using  the  third 
parts  which  are  correctly  arranged 
and  use  second  parts  when  you  find 
I  a  number  in  which  the  third  part 
sounds  like  a  bass.  If  you  use  six 
j  trombones  and  several  of  them  are 
I  good  on  high  notes,  place  three  of 
!  them  on  first  part,  two  on  second  part 
I  and  the  other  player  on  second  and 
j  third  mixed  parts  as  described  above. 

I  believe  that  baritones  are  as  im¬ 
portant,  if  not  more  important,  than 
trombones  in  the  football  marching 
band.  In  importance  to  a  solid  sound- 


By  B.  H.  Walker 


ing  brass  section  I  recommend  bari¬ 
tones  second  only  to  cornets.  No  other 
instrument  gives  such  fullness,  beau¬ 
ty  of  tone  and  such  clearness  for  both 
melodic  passages  and  countermelo¬ 
dies.  When  the  baritone  tries  to  play 
loud,  it  succeeds  without  cracked 
tones  or  overblown  quality  and  the 
resonance  is  so  good  among  the  tenor 
instruments  of  the  brass  choir  that  it 
stands  out  in  melodies  and  counter¬ 
melodies  or  harmony  parts  so  well 
that  it  can  be  heard  above  the  sound 
of  other  instruments  by  the  football 
fans  sitting  as  high  as  the  top  row  of 
the  stadium.  I  plan  to  use  six  bari¬ 
tones  in  my  marching  band  in  the 
near  future,  and  recommend  the  same 
number  of  baritones  as  trombones  for 
both  marching  band  and  concert 
band.  If  you  think  this  is  radical  and 
extreme,  forget  the  tradition  of  for¬ 
mal  instrumentation  lists  as  laid  down 
for  the  last  century  and  try  six  bari¬ 
tones  instead  of  two.  Listen  to  the  re¬ 
sult  without  prejudice,  then  write  me 
your  opinion  of  the  results.  I  believe 
you  will  find  fuller  sounding,  more 
resonant  and  more  effective  brass.  I 
know  of  no  other  instrument  which 
helps  bridge  the  gap  more  between 
the  high  sounds  of  the  trumpets  and 
cornets  and  the  low  sounds  of  the 
basses  than  does  the  baritone  horn. 

It  might  be  well  to  place  one-tenth 
of  the  band  on  sousaphones  which 
would  be  six  basses  for  the  sixty 
piece  band.  Two  or  more  of  these,  I 
believe,  should  be  Eb  basses  since 
they  are  considerably  lighter  to  carry 
than  are  the  BBb.  You  can  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  sousaphone  player  by 
placing  large  sponges  underneath  the 
tubing  where  it  rests  on  the  shoulder. 
The  sponge  may  be  fastened  on  with 
adhesive  tape  or  straps.  This  will 
make  even  the  26  pound  bass  seem 
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much  lighter  on  the  shoulder.  The 
fullness  and  resonance  of  the  brass 
section  is  greatly  dependent  on  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  basses. 

As  for  the  horns,  be  sure  to  use 
front  bell  altos  with  either  alto 
mouthpieces  or  equipped  with  adapt¬ 
ers  provided  for  use  with  the  French 
Horn  mouthpiece.  Four  to  six  horns 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  60  piece 
band.  For  five  horns  use  two  on  first, 
one  on  second,  one  on  third  and  pos¬ 
sibly  one  on  fourth,  provided  you 
have  two  with  sufficient  range  for  the 
high  notes.  If  not,  I  would  double  the 
second  horn  part  since  it  usually  plays 
the  third  or  sixth  of  the  chord,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  first  horn.  When  using 
six  horns  use  two  on  first,  two  on  sec¬ 
ond  and  I  prefer  the  other  two  on 
third  since  the  fourth  part  is  so  low 
it  is  seldom  audible  to  the  average 
listener  when  played  out  of  doors. 
The  fourth  part  is  usually  the  first 
part  one  octave  lower  and  is  there¬ 
fore  a  waste  of  manpower  except  in 
the  concert  band.  I  fail  to  understand 
the  practicality  of  trying  to  use 
French  Horns  on  the  march.  This  at 
best  is  little  more  than  love’s  labor 
lost.  Yes  I  know  the  alto  horn  and 
French  Horn  treat  the  lips  differently 
but  with  a  little  embouchure  cultiva¬ 
tion  you  can  be  ready  for  the  French 
Horn  again  in  concert  season.  Some 
say  the  alto  horn  ruins  the  lip  for  the 
French  Horn.  Maybe  a  little,  but  how 
about  the  French  Horn  ruining  the 
lips  for  the  alto?  After  all,  alto  horns 
can  be  heard  on  the  march  while 
French  Homs  are  impractical,  and 
did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  more 
people  listen  to  you  play  that  featured 
fanfare  or  pep  song  in  the  half-time 
show  than  would  hear  you  in  prob¬ 
ably  a  half  dozen  band  concerts? 

The  larger  part  of  the  brass  section 
should  be  made  up  of  cornets.  Yes, 
comets,  not  trumpets.  If  you  have  the 
ideal  of  lots  of  cornets  and  only  a 
few  trumpets,  you  might  place  alraut 
two  or  more  of  your  trumpets  playing 
trumpet  parts  and  use  about  eight  or 
ten  cornets  on  cornet  parts.  Try  to 
place  an  equal  number  of  cornets  on 
each  of  the  three  parts  provided  the 
arrangement  of  the  number  being 
performed  supplies  you  with  good  full 
sounding  third  parts.  Second  parts 
should  be  substituted  or  even  first 
parts  in  cases  where  the  third  parts 
are  poorly  arranged  rhythm  parts 
similar  to  horn  or  drum  parts.  Good 
third  parts  are  as  important,  if  not 
more  important,  than  second  parts 
since  they  usually  contain  the  most 
important  harmonic  part  usually  in 
thirds  or  sixths  with  the  solo  cornet. 
The  soimd  of  the  cornets  blends 
with  the  other  brasses  better  than 
does  the  trumpets  on  the  football 
field,  same  as  in  the  concert  band. 
Comets  play  the  most  important  part 
,  in  the  football  band  and  this  part  car- 
I  ries  more  distinctly  than  that  of  any 
other  brass  instrument. 

■rats  ^locemeat 

I  am  trying  an  experiment  in 
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Marehing  Bands . 

Bond  msmbaril  Hsr*  or*  It 
done*  routinas  you'll  wont  to 
loom.  Easy  to  do — simple  dio- 
groms  and  instructions.  Eor  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  performance. 

Help  your  band  become  a  crock 
show  outfit!  Only  40c  eo.  Also 
available — Director's  Book  with 
formations — $1-00 

Chos.  H.  Hansen  Hnsk  Corp.,  N.  Y.  19,  M.  Y. 


PiiACIICE  PIANO  WHILE  BABY  SLEEPS! 

With  tha  LIMITONE  SILENCER 
you  can  practice  and  develop 
technique  in  complete 
privacy.  ONLY  YOU  HEAR 
THE  NOTES  — NO  SOUND 
CARRIES  BEYOND  THE 
ROOM.  Others  net  dis- 
turhed  while  reading, 
sleeping,  enjoying  TV  or 
radio.  Fits  any  spinot  or 
upright.  Ns  installation 
problem — just  drop  it  in  to  practico — then 
take  it  out  to  play  normally. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
ONLY  $9.95  FestHid  No  e.OJ>.‘»  pl*a$o 
PLEASE  SPECIFY;  Make  Of  Plane,  whether 
spinet  or  upright;  Player:  maq,  woman,  child. 

THE  LIMITONE  COMPANY 
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placement  which  is  proving  very  ef¬ 
fective  on  the  march  and  advan¬ 
tageous  in  formations  of  placing  solo 
cornets  in  the  back  rank  of  my 
marching  band,  second  and  third  cor¬ 
nets  in  front  of  them  on  next  to  the 
last  row.  Sousaphones  in  front  of  the 
second  and  third  cornets  near  the 
third  row  from  the  back,  and  the  Eb 
alto  horns  right  in  front  of  the  basses 
on  about  the  fourth  row  from  the 
back  so  they  can  hear  the  basses  and 
answer  them  in  playing  rh3dhm  parts. 
Then  the  various  reed  instruments 
take  up  the  remaining  rows  in  front 
of  the  horns  except  the  two  front 
rows  which  I  reserve  for  trombones 
(front  row)  and  baritones  (second 
row).  Oh,  yes,  the  drums  separate  the 
reeds  from  the  brass  near  the  center 
of  the  band.  On  the  march  the  results 
are  wonderful.  Trombones  and  bari¬ 
tones  ring  out  their  importance  and 
all  the  reeds  play  so  much  better  be¬ 
cause  they  hear  the  fullness  and  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  the  melody  coming 
through  from  the  back  played  by  the 
cornets  and  other  brass.  When  the 
comets  are  placed  near  the  front  and 
the  reeds  in  the  back  including  espe¬ 
cially  the  clarinets,  piiccolos,  etc.  sel¬ 
dom  play  out  because  they  don’t  hear 
the  melc^y  and  can’t  seem  to  feel  the 
unison  rhythm.  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  formations.  At  least  the  cornets 
should  not  be  put  in  the  front  of  each 
formation.  The  sound  of  the  comets 
in  the  back  of  the  formation  may  not 
be  as  distinct  to  the  director  from  the 
place  where  he  directs,  yet  the  sound 
will  be  clear  and  distinct  at  the  top 
of  the  stadium  and  all  the  players  in 
front  of  the  formation  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  play  out  since  they  can  hear 
the  melody  and  keep  together. 

Fanfares 

One  of  the  nicest  displays  of  brass 
pageantry  is  through  the  use  of  band 
fanfares  arranged  for  all  instruments 
but  with  the  brass  predominating  on 
the  solid  parts  of  the  chord.  Many 
good  arrangements  of  such  fanfares 
are  published.  Paul  Yoder’s  FOOT¬ 
BALL  FANFARES  are  good  exam¬ 
ples.  He  has  written  two  series  and 
they  are  with  various  time  and  key 
signatures  so  as  to  sound  well  pre¬ 
ceding  any  march  used  for  entrance 
or  elsewhere  in  the  maneuver. 

foitar* 

For  volume,  resonance  and  appear¬ 
ance  sake,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  tromlx)nes,  comets  and  trumpets 
be  held  such  that  they  angle  straight 
out  when  playing  on  the  march  or  in 
formations.  When  they  are  held  an¬ 
gled  downward  the  sound  goes  in  the 
ground  and  is  difficult  to  hear  by  the 
audience  in  the  stands.  In  the  straight 
lines  of  formations  front  to  back 
across  the  width  of  the  field,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  all  brass  players  angle  the 
bells  all  to  the  right  or  all  to  the  left 
of  the  straight  line  since  the  sounds 
are  muffled  when  they  are  angled  to¬ 
ward  the  back  of  the  player  in  front 
Let’s  practice  each  brass  part  of  those 


To  quote  these  two 
outstanding  brass  men 
. .  .  Says  Jack:  "I’ve  been 
playing  tromlione  for 
.3.5  years  and  never  have 
licen  so  thrilled  with 
an  instrument  before. 
The  Reynolds  is  the 
greatest  trombone  ever 
matle!  It's  the  easiest  to 
blow;  the  intonation  is 
|»erfect;  and  the  tone 
is  the  most  l>eautiful  of 
all  trombones!” 

Says  Charlie:  "The 
Reynolds  Contempora 
K  trumpet  has  everything 
Hiji  —easy  blowing;  excellent 
intonation;  big,  thrilling 
tone  •  . .  it’s  the  greatest 
*■  trumpet  ever  made!” 


tin  gr$at0st  brasses  mr  made! 


SOLD  BXCLVSn'ELY  THKV  ESTABLISHED  DEALERS 
See  these  and  other  fine  Reynolds  instruments 
at  your  music  dealer’s.  Or  write  us  today  for  his 
name  and  address.  He’ll  be  happy  to  let  you  tr^  a 
Reynolds  on  the  job  and  "see  for  yourself!  ’ 
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We  join  in  tribute  to  your  great  educational  magazine  and 
to  the  services  you  have  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  en¬ 
tire  music  field  during  the  past  twenty -five  years. 
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NEW.,.  EASY  TO  USE  —  and  it’s  economical! 
Handy  spray-conuiner  holds  enough  lacquer  for  many 
touch-up  jobs  on  your  metal  instrument,  or  on  articles 
in  the  home.  No  extensive  preparation  necessary;  no 
cleaning  up  to  do  after  using.  Just  follow  directions 
on  the  can  . . .  press  the  button,  and  spray.  Available  in 
clear  or  gold  lacquer.  See  your  local  dealer.  Only  $1.98 
per  can. 

C.  O.  CONN  LTD,,  ACCESSORY  AND  SERVICE  DIVISION 
DEPT.  1041.  EUHART,  INDIANA 
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fanfares,  marches,  pep  songs  and  oth¬ 
er  maneuver  music  as  carefully  and 
as  thoroughly  as  if  we  were  preparing 
the  required  number  for  a  state  com¬ 
petition-festival  because  at  each  foot¬ 
ball  half-time  show  you  have  more 
critical  persons  of  importance  to  your 
band  in  your  community  listening  to 
you  than  you  do  in  many,  many  con¬ 
certs  or  festivals. 

Good  luck  to  you  with  your  football 
brass  parts.  Be  with  you  again  next 
month.  Write  me  about  your  opinions 
ad  your  problems. 


pleasure  of  editing  since  I  have  been 
the  Teen-Age  Editor.  ...  You  sure 
know  how  to  get  the  Who,  Where, 
When,  Why,  What,  and  How,  all 
wrapped  up  into  a  very  few  informa¬ 
tive  and  interesting  paragraphs. 
Please  keep  it  up  and  be  sure  to  send 
me  some  snapshots  that  the  kids  take 
of  each  other  at  school,  the  games,  or 
at  home.  ...  Of  course  they  should 
have  a  musical  theme  such  as  holding 
an  instrument,  singing  a  song,  etc., 
etc.  .  .  .  J.L. 


ship,  the  Koltown  Theatre,  the  Band 
Mothers,  the  Parent-Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Lions  Club,  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  and  the  Mimicipal  Swimming 
Pool. 

Tentative  plans  for  next  summer 
include  a  wider  publicity  coverage, 
two  weeks  of  instruction,  a  campsite 
located  possibly  at  High  Knob  Recre¬ 
ation  Area,  and  an  enlarged  teaching 
faculty.  All  twirlers  in  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  states  and  adjoining  who  are 
interested  in  improving  their  twirling 
while  enjoying  the  vacation  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Southwestern  Virginia 
moimtains  should  write  to  Frank 
Horsman,  c/o  Virginia  Baton  Twirling 
and  Majorette  School,  Norton,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  have  their  names  placed  on 
the  mailing  list  for  information  about 
the  June,  1954  camp. 
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Virsinia  TwirUns  School 

(Starts  on  Page  35) 
and  civic  organizations  which  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Norton  Band  Associa¬ 
tion  to  boost  the  Twirling  School 
were  the  Methodist  Youth  Fellow- 


Lampeter  Band  Had 
Full  Year's  Schedule 

(Starts  on  Page  29) 

members,  Dorothy  Book  and  David 
Kreider,  attended  Southern  District 
Band  which  was  held  at  Millersburg, 
Pennsylvania.  They  play  clarinet  and 
French  horn,  respectively,  and  are 
representing  West  Lampeter  High 
School  Band  for  their  second  year. 

Currently  we  are  working  on  music 
for  our  Football  Shows. 
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Hey  Dorothy  .  .  .  that  was  really  a 
swell  job  of  reporting  .  .  .  keep  it  up 
.  .  .  How  about  a  picture  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  in  your  band  with 
their  instruments  .  .  .  Have  one  of 
the  kids  take  the  picture  out  in  front 
of  the  school. 

.  .  .J.L. 


Music  Pen  Pal  Club 

(Starts  on  Page  30) 

now;  autumn  has  done  this  but  has 
not  taken  away  the  beckoning  beauty 
of  water  that  speaks  of  far-away 
places  and  mystery. 

Now  our  journey  is  ended.  Yes, 
there  is  music  in  Nature.  Breezes 
become  melodies.  The  sounds  of  the 
forest  join  to  complete  a  symphony. 

Let’s  have  at  least  25  new  members 
by  the  time  the  November  issue 
comes  out.  The  present  members  can 
recruit  most  of  that  number.  More 
credit  to  the  person  who  uses  his  own 
initiative  to  add  something  to  your 
club,  however. 

Let’s  have  some  pictures  from  you 
members.  Send  them  to  me  and  we 
will  in  that  way  get  to  know  each 
other  even  better.  And  ideas!  Any 
new  suggestions  which  would  be  fun 
to  try? 

Best  wishes  for  your  musical 
growth. 

Gary - 
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Hermiston  High  Has  Great 
New  Massed  Band  Idea 

(Starts  on  Page  30) 

those  who  did  not  attend. 

We  are  returning  with  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  big  year  ahead  of  us. 

Sap  Joan  .  .  .  that  is  one  of  the 
finest  reporting  jobs  I  have  had  the 
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With  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  as  with  any  product  you  buy,  value  is 
measured  by  performance,  durability,  and  price. 

When  you  buy  a  Blessing,  you  get  finer 
craftsmanship,  better  performance,  and  lower 
prices  because  . .  .  for  47  years  Blessing  has  made 
only  cornets,  trumpets,  and  trombones. 

Compare  Blessing  with  all  other  instruments, 
regardless  of  price.  Compare  the  ease  of  blow- 
ing,  the  full-bore  tone,  and  the  friction-free 
valve  action  Prove  Blessing  value  for  your¬ 
self.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  free  trial. 


Write  for  new  folder 
showing  the  com¬ 
plete  Blessing  line 
of  trumpets,  cornets, 
and  trombones. 


E.  K.  BLESSING  CO. 


1301  W.  S«ard>l«y  Av*. 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


DON'T  LET  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRE 
Notice  the  date  on  your  mailing  wrapper 


Congratulations 


on  your 

15th  ANNIVERSARY 

The  C^tzen  Company  wishes  to  join 
in  celebrating  your  23th  year.  Many 
members  of  the  Getzen  organization 
remember  the  first  issue  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN!  T.  J.  (Setzen 
was  even  then  designing  and  devel¬ 
oping  band  instruments  that  later 
were  to  win  great  popularity  in 
schools.  “Bob”  Lietsman,  general 
sales  manager,  was  nationally  active 
organizing  rchool  bands  at  that  time 
.  .  .  other  supervisory  members  were 
equally  busy  developing  better  band 
instruments  for  schools.  All  these 
members  of  The  Getzen  Company 
wish  to  congratulate  you  .  .  .  ON 
YOUR  25th  YEAR! 

THE  GETZEN  COMPANY 

Band  lastmineats  of  High  Quality 
ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


LIBRARIANS!! 

Volume  24  Now  Ready 

Permanent  Record 

I 

School  and  University  Li¬ 
brarians  may  now  order  The 
Bound  Volume  No.  24  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Maga¬ 
zine.  Every  issue  from  Septem¬ 
ber  1952  thru  June  1953  Iwund 
into  one  beautiful  volume  with 
an  attractive  heavy  cloth  cover. 
The  words  “THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  VOLUME  24” 
embossed  in  gold  letters  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  cov’er  for  quick 
identification. 

Limited  Quantity 
Costs  only  $4.95 

Order  Today 

The  School  Musician 

28  E.  Jocksoa,  Chicago  4,  III. 


The  Very  First  Issue 

(Starts  on  Page  14) 
not  only  explains  all  of  the  intricate 
cues  used  when  vaudeville  was  in  its 
prime,  but  illustrated  each  cue  very 
plainly.  Some  of  the  cues  were,  “Girl 
falls  on  floor  (rosin  can).  Girl  gets 
up  (bass  drum).  Slap  on  back  (slap 
stick)  Sits  on  knee  (crash),  etc.,  etc. 

The  late  C.  R.  Tuttle  wrote  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  on  the  next  two 
pages  called  “How  We  do  It  in  Mari¬ 
on  Indiana.”  Mr.  Tuttle’s  Marion  In¬ 
diana  High  School  Band  always  gave 
the  Joliet  Illinois  High  School  Band 
a  close  run  for  first  place  back  in  the 
late  20’s.  We  see  that  the  shadows 
are  beginning  to  get  longer  on  the  at¬ 
tic  floor  so  we  had  better  hurry  along. 

In  turning  the  page,  we  find  a  very 
short  article  on  the  seating  arrange¬ 
ment  for  a  thirty  piece  band.  Yes  .  .  . 
you  guessed  it  .  .  .  all  of  the  comets 
were  seated  directly  to  the  right  of 
the  conductor.  A  picture  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  page  shows  some  one  hun¬ 
dred  pajamaed  Interlochen  Campers 
taking  their  early  morning  exercises 
.  .  .  Oh  Gosh  .  .  .  Oh  Gee  .  .  .  What 
memories  ...  I  was  one  of  those 
Campers.  .  .  . 

Now  we  see  a  short  article  on  the 
great  Stradivarius  by  Robert  Rahte 
...  it  was  as  if  you  were  having  a 
personal  visit  with  this  great  violin 
maker.  In  the  next  article,  Theodora 
Troendle  gives  some  very  valuable 
pointers  to  pianists  on  how  to  play 
MacDowell's  “To  a  Water  Lily.”  From 
the  very  beginning,  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  was  in  favor  of  piano 
playing  for  all  children. 

Oh  and  this  next  full  length  feature 
...  it  is  really  a  treasure.  It  was 
called,  “That  Old  Guitar  of  Mine”  by 
Sophocles  T.  Papas.  The  picture  shows 
three  young  ladies  seated  on  a  wicker 
davenport  holding  different  size  gui¬ 
tars.  They  are  dressed  and  made  up 
as  only  those  of  the  “roaring  twen¬ 
ties”  will  remember.  This  is  followed 
by  a  good  practical  section  on  The 
American  Fretted  League. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  in  the 
next  short  feature  that  even  as  far 
back  as  a  quarter  century  ago,  much 
discussion  was  taking  place  concern¬ 
ing  “Music  Study  and  High  Grades 
Go  Hand  in  Hand.”  Now  we  note  that 
there  has  been  something  new  devel¬ 
oped  in  “Violin  Teaching  Methods’” 
.  .  .  lots  of  emphasis  was  being  placed 
on  strings  in  1929. 

Now  we  come  to  several  pages  that 
are  devoted  to  the  continuation  of 
articles  started  earlier  in  the  issue 
But  here  again  we  find  some  fascinat¬ 
ing  advertisements.  .  .  .  We  see  one 
from  the  Elkhart  Band  Instrument 
Company.  ...  It  shows  a  band  that  is 
uniformed  to  the  Nth  degree  .  .  .  even 
to  boots  for  every  member.  Captain 
Gish’s  famous  1929  National  Cham¬ 
pionship  High  School  Band  of  Senn 
High  &hooI  in  Chicago  heads  the 
next  ad  which  was  placed  by  the  Sel- 
mer  Co.  An  ad  by  the  Wm.  S.  Haynes 
Co.  shows  a  picture  of  the  great  Mr. 


Pltast  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  urhen  dntnertng  adieTtUemenU  in  thii  nu*«xine 
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Haynes  as  he  appeared  at  that  time. 
We  note  that  the  Chiron  Co.  was  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  issue  advertising 
their  Vibrator  reeds.  There  are  many 
small  ads  that  appeared  in  this  great 
October  1929  issue,  but  time  will  not 
permit  us  to  tell  you  about  them  all. 
As  we  turn  to  the  outside  cover,  we 
see  an  attractive  advertisement  by 
the  Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 
with  the  caption  “Play  the  Instrument 
the  Great  Artists  Use”.  .  .  .  What  a 
wonderful  thing  it  is  to  sit  down 
sometimes,  and  look  through  the  very 
first  issue  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  ...  It  is  as  if  it  were  only  yes¬ 
terday,  for  you  see,  your  writer  was 
playing  2nd  chair,  solo  clarinet,  in  the 
Joliet  High  School  Band  when  this 
issue  was  published.  .  .  Must  close 
the  old  trunk  now  and  get  on  down 
stairs.  I  hope  you  will  all  be  around 
in  the  year  1978,  for  it  will  be  then 
that  this  trunk  will  be  opened  again 
to  tell  you  the  story  of  the  very  first  ' 
issue  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
magazine. 


AMC  Reports  That 
Music  Is  Really  Booming 

(Continued  from  Page  55) 
well  as  the  fundamentals  of  music, 
it  is  predicted  by  Dr.  John  C.  Kendel, 
AMC  vice-president. 


The  Band  Stand 

(Continued  from  page  40) 
series  is  “Golden  Lyre  Series.”  This 
is  a  recording  every  college  band  di¬ 
rector  will  want  to  have.  Whether 
more  recordings  will  be  forthcoming 
depends  upon  the  sales  of  this  first 
venture.  Order  yours  today  from  your 
record  dealer. 

Educational  Broadcasts  Planned 
By  Eastman  School  of  Mnsic 

Continuing  a  plan  begun  last  year 
in  cooperation  with  the  New  York 
State  School  Music  Association,  a 
series  of  educational  broadcasts  is 
again  planned  for  this  school  year 
which  will  include  not  only  the  ^st- 
man  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  but 
also  the  Eastman  School  Broadcast 
Orchestra  both  of  which  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Frederick  Fen¬ 
nell.  The  time  last  year  was  Mondays 
from  2:00—3:00  P.M.  EST.  Watch  for 
the  detailed  announcement  of  this 
year’s  series. 

Chattor 

Daniel  Martino,  Director  of  Bands, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  is  working  on  his  doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  this  com¬ 
ing  school  year.  During  his  absence 
from  Bloomington,  Dr.  Kenneth  O. 
Snapp  will  be  Acting  Director  of '  I 
Bands  coordinating  the  activities  of 
all  the  Indiana  Bands. 

Arthur  L.  Williams  and  Daniel  j 
Martino,  both  college  band  directors 


and  members  of  the  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association,  served  as  Band 
Judges  for  the  State  of  Illinois 
American  Legion  Convention  in 
Chicago,  August  8-9,  1953.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  left  his  duties  at  the  National 
Music  Camp,  Interlochen,  Michigan, 
to  judge  this  event.  At  Interlochen 
where  it  is  his  21st  season,  Mr. 
Williams  has  charge  of  the  Music 
Talent  Exploration  program,  con¬ 
ducts  the  Interlochen  Brass  Choir  and 
is  Director  of  the  Junior  Orchestra 
which  presented  12  concerts  during 
the  8  week  season. 

Clarence  E.  Sawhill,  (Director 
UCLA  Band,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 


President  of  CBDNA,  served  as  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  National  High  School 
Band  at  Interlochen,  Michigan,  dur¬ 
ing  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  weeks  while 
George  C.  Wilson  (Director  U  of 
Missouri  Band,  Columbia,  Mo.)  con¬ 
ducted  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  weeks. 
The  first  and  2nd  weeks  the  band  was 
in  charge  of  Kenneth  O.  Snapp  (Act¬ 
ing  Director  Bands,  Indiana  U., 
Bloomington,  Ind.)  The  National 
Music  Camp’s  HONORS  BAND — a 
select  group — was  conducted  by  Ly¬ 
man  A.  Starr  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  Bands.  So  CBDNA  was  well 
represented  in  band  affairs  at  Inter¬ 
lochen. 


T/ie  Importance  of  the  Mouthpiece 

(^CHtUne 
^OUTHp/^ 


Only  too  many  gifted  brass  instrument  students  ruin  their  lips  (embouchure)  at  the 
start  by  using  an  inferior  mouthpiece.  Many  times  the  parents  are  to  blame  as  they 
don't  want  to  spend  any  money  until  they  find  out  whether  their  child  will  continue 
his  studies,  but  if  a  professional  artist  cannot  use  a  cheap  or  inferior  mouthpiece 
without  seriously  irritating  or  overstraining  his  embouchure,  then  how  can  a  student 
or  beginner  be  expected  to  make  a  good  start  with  one? 

To  an  artist,  the  mouthpiece  generally  means  more  than  his  instrument,  for  the  best 
instrument  will  not  play  well  unless  it  is  used  with  a  properly  proportioned  mouthpiece. 
A  GENUINE  BACH  MOUTHPIECE  enables  you  to  play  well  in  tune  and  to  produce 
a  clear,  full  tone  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  Instead  of  using  excessiye  pressure  and 
deforming  your  lip  muscles,  you  will  automatically  find  the  natural  lip  position  and 
play  with  a  relaxed  embouchure.  Your  endurance  will  be  greatly  increased  and  yoU 
can  play  for  long  hours  without  undue  fatigue!  What  an  inspiration  to  a  student  to 
practice  with  fine  equipment.  Tedious  labor  is  turned  into  pleasure. 

Even  a  poor  instrument  will  sound  lOOy,  better  if  used  with  a  Bach  mouthpiece. 

Write  for  a  mouthpiece  circular  describing  the  many  models  suited  to  your  particular 
needs.  Your  dealer  carries  Bach  mouthpieces  in  stock  or  will  order  them  for  you. 
Insist  on  a  genuine  Bach 
mouthpiece.  Refuse  imi¬ 
tations. 


Vincent  Bach 
Cnrpnratinn 


Dept.  C 

S2  MecQuestee  PMriiway 
Seeth 

Mt.  Varpop,  N.  Y. 
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Ensemble  Haying 

First  of  all,  we  should  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  all  flutists  who  are  to  take  part 
in  any  kind  of  ensembles  during  this 
next  school  year,  that  you  consult  the 
column  with  the  heading  “Rhythm, 
the  Mother  of  Music”  as  printed  in  the 
April  1953  issue  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  Even  though  you  may 
have  read  that  column  we  feel  sure 
that  to  do  so  again,  and  to  make 
careful  study  of  it,  will  be  very  help¬ 
ful  to  you  and  to  your  conductor. 
It  took  your  columnist  many  years  of 
study,  and  as  many  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  application,  to  compile  it,  and 
he  is  most  anxious  that  you  gain 
as  much  from  his  efforts  as  you 
possibly  can. 

Taking  Pert  In  ika  Mareklng  Band 

Now  that  another  Football  Season 
is  upon  us,  all  Flute  and  Piccolo  play¬ 
ers  will  do  well  to  memorize  their  in¬ 
dividual  parts.  To  some,  this  will  be 
quite  impossible,  owing  to  the  fact 


I  Sand  oil  quattioni  diract  to  Rax  Elton 

I  Fair,  t57  South  Corono  St.,  Danvar  9, 

Colorado. 


that  he  or  she  may  be  overburdened 
with  other  obligations,  and  so  cannot 
give  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to 
such  application.  The  reason  that  we 
make  special  recommendation  that 
the  Flutist  and  Piccoloist  memorize 
their  parts  above  all  other  instrumen¬ 
talists,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  other 
instruments  are  equipped  with  ade¬ 
quate  Music  Lyres  that  make  it  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  read  music  while 
on  the  march.  Generally  speaking, 
this  is  not  true  for  those  of  us  who 
belong  to  the  Fraternity  of  Flutists. 
When  purchasing  a  Music  Lyre  for 
such  use,  be  sure  to  avoid  those  im¬ 
possible  contraptions  that  strap 
around  the  wrist  or  forearm.  Con¬ 
stantly,  they  do  a  kind  of  a  “wiggle 
jiggle”  dance  that  makes  it  next  to 
impossible  to  read  those  fast  moving 
notes.  The  very  best  Lyre  that  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  And  for  such 


purpose,  is  the  one  made  of  a  curved 
wo<^en  piece  that  fits  under  the  arm 
and  has  the  music  holder  placed  at 
the  further  end.  This  lyre  is  adjust¬ 
able,  and  very  convenient,  when  it 
comes  to  changing  from  one  march 
number  to  another.  In  the  David 
Wexler  and  Co.  of  Chicago,  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalog,  they  are  listed  as  No. 
3807,  and  in  the  Carl  Fischer  Co.  of 
New  York,  No.  R-891.  You  are  sure 
to  be  pleased  with  these  music  hold¬ 
ers. 

Piccolo  Problomt 

It  is  too  bad  that  many  Music  Pub¬ 
lishers  still  ignore  the  C  piccolo  when  , 
it  comes  to  their  arrangements  for 
band.  Always,  in  any  American  pub-  j 
lished  band  score,  there  is  a  part  for  i 
the  D  flat  piccolo,  and  always  there  | 
should  be  one  for  the  C  instrument. 
The  reason  that  such  favoritism  is 
shown  the  D  flat,  is  because  of  the  | 
fact  that  it  puts  that  part  in  a  much 
easier  key  than  that  of  the  C.  As  for 
instance:  If  the  Bass  parts — and  all 


i 


I  ^ 


FLUTES  and  PICCOLOS 


THE  NAME 
TO  REMEMBER 
IN 


Lead  i  ng 
the  Field 


Matchless  craftsmanship  in  flutes 
and  piccolos  of  silver  plate,  or  with  bodies  and 
heads  of  sterling  silver. 


iV 

4'- 
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SOLID  SILVER  FLUTES  ->  PICCOLOS 
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ptrastro 


TOP  NAME 
IN  RISERS 


parts  for  C  instruments,  or  all  others 
reading  from  the  bass  cleff,  are  in  A 
flat,  then  the  D  flat  piccolo  part  would 
be  written  in  the  key  of  G,  one  sharp. 
If  the  former  written  in  D  flat  (five 
flats)  then  the  D  flat  piccolo  player 
would  have  the  advantage  of  playing 
in  the  key  of  D,  two  sharps.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  any  flutist  has  had 
proper  instruction,  and  has  applied 
himself  to  diligent  study  of  all  prin¬ 
cipal  scales  and  arpeggios,  it  should 
make  little  difference — as  to  ease  and 
accuracy  of  performance  —  as  to 
whether  his  part  is  written  in  the  key 
of  C  or  C  sharp  or  C  flat.  In  case  that 
you  have  only  one  piccolo — and  we 
assume  that  it  may  be  one  in  key  of 
C — then  if  you  are  given  a  D  flat  part, 
it  must  be  transposed  a  half  step 
higher.  If  the  D  flat  part  should  be 
in  the  key  of  D,  then  you  must  trans¬ 
pose  it  to  the  key  of  E  flat,  that  is  to 
read  D  as  E  flat,  etc.  Really,  good 
flutes  and  piccolos  are  very  expen¬ 
sive,  and  to  expect  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  to  possess  a  C  flute,  a  D  flat 
flute,  a  C  piccolo  and  a  D  flat  piccolo, 
is  expecting  too  much.  That  is  the 
reason  that  we  say  to  our  publishers: 
Do  please  include  parts  for  C  flutes 
and  C  piccolos  in  all  your  band  scores. 

Woodwind  Entombfos 

It  was  in  this  column  of  the  Febru¬ 
ary  1953  Issue  of  the  School  Musician 
that  we  offered  such  a  list.  All  num¬ 
bers  were  graded  as  to  difficulty  of 
performance,  with  publishers  of  each 
one  given.  In  finality,  a  “Key  to  Pub¬ 
lishers’’  was  offered,  but  with  errors 
as  regarding  BHB  which  was  meant 
as  Boosey-Hawks,  Belwin  Co.  Later 
we  were  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
Boosey  &  Hawks,  Inc.,  30  West  57th 
St.,  New  York  City,  was  one  firm, 
and  that  Belwin  Co.,  Rockeville 
Center,  L.  I.,  New  York,  was  another. 
This  error  has  been  acknowledged 
and  corrected  in  a  previous  issue. 

Rncnnt  Pabllcotions 

Due  to  lack  of  space  we  have  been 
unable  to  offer  you  these  in  former 
columns.  Four  Sonatas  for  Two 
Flutes.  These  numbers  are  most  beau¬ 
tifully  done  by  Valentine  and  Glazer. 
Pu’ilished  by  Carl  Fischer,  N.  Y.  The 
Flutists  Classic  Duet  Repertoire.  Most 
interestingly  done  for  Two  Flutes. 
Published  by  M.  Witmark  and  Sons, 
New  York  City.  Chamber  Music  for 
Three  Flutes.  Some  twenty-four  num¬ 
bers.  Beautifully  done.  Published  by 
Rubank,  Inc.,  Chicago.  All  are  unac¬ 
companied. 


FOR  CHORUS,  BAND,  ORCHESTRA 


New,  Free  Catalogue 
WRITE  TODAYl 


FOLDS  DOWN 
SMALLER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  RISER 


SET  UP  SPEEDILY:  Up  in  a  flash.  No 
sweaty  stage  crew  work. 

TAKE  DOWN  INSTANTLY:  Down  in  a 
jiffy.  The  tap  of  a  hand  will  loosen  each 
special  friction  brace. 

STORE  COMPACTLY:  No  other  riser  can 
be  folded  down  to  sections.  ONLY  TWO 
FEET  WIDE. 


MUSIC  ^WMENT  Co 


CUTS  STORAGE 
SPACE  IN  HALF ! 


SEND  US  YOUR  NEWS 


The  name  to  looFfw. 
\it's  your  guorentee 
l^f  the  f most .  • . 
quolity 

^.ond  tono.  ^ 


Many  Thanks 

SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

May  the  Second  25  Years 
Be  Characterized  by 
The  Same  Fine  Type  Service 
Which  Distinguished 
The  First  25  Years 

Wm.  S.  Haynes  Co., 
108  Mass.  Ave. 
Boston,  Moss. 


Johnson  and  Sawhill 

(Starts  on  Page  31) 
flcult  to  duplicate.  Mr.  Sawhill  is 
known  for  his  ability  to  make  rapid 
musical  progress  with  high  school 
groups  and  this  occasion  was  no  ex¬ 
ception. 

Next  year’s  conference  is  being 
planned  to  include  additional  special¬ 
ized  personnel,  college  music  teach¬ 
ers,  and  out-of-state  high  school  di¬ 
rectors  and  students. 
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There’s  nolhing  quite 
the  eq^l  of  harmony  . . . 
in  p^urniaiK-e  and 
in  i^tM'Qraiice.  Bands 
uiufrained  the  M-L  way 
hs^e  that  harmonious 
appearance.  That’s 
b<‘caute  they  leet 
top-notch  styf^, 
quality  and  fit,  and 
because  each  uniform 
is  CUSTOM-TAILORED. 
You'll  be  inleretled  in  our 
new  ranoe  of  fabriei  woern 
rjrlu$irely  for  u»  ,  .  . 
reperially  prepared  for  band 
oulfillino.  A  Irtl^  or 
poelrard  wilt  bring  full 
delaih,  with  iwalArt. 


31 S  S.  PEORIA  ST.,  DEPT.  SM,  CHICAGO  7,  ILL. 


Wear  a  BAINE  UNIFORM! 

Erpsrtly  dsdqnsd;  tha 
choice  of  many  bonds 
100%  wool  or  fine  cotton 
fabrics 

Tailored  by  craftsmen  with 
long  eiperienca 
At  lowest  prices  less  a 
school  discount 
One  of  the  iar^est  stocks 
of  accessories  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  for  immediate 
shipment 


Badges 

Banners 

Batons 

Belts 

Boots 

Braids 

Buckles 

Buttons 

Boutonniers 

Caps 

Cap  Cords  B  Covers 

Capos — Cape  Frogs 

Chevrons 

Citation  Cords 

Emblems 

Epaulettes 

Flags — Holders 

Fringe 

Gloves 

Lettering 

Linings 


Materials 
Parade  Hats 
Plumes 
Pom  Poms 
Rain  Coats 
Sashes 
Satin 
Sequins 
Shakos 

Shirts  (Uniform) 
Shirts  (Tuiedo) 
Shoulder  Knots 
Socks 
Spats 

Suit  Hangers 

Suspenders 

Sweaters 

Tassels 

Ties 

Trimmings 
Walking  Canes 


SatMaetory  terms  orraeyed 


LOUIS  G.  BAINE  &  SON 


220  S.  State  Stroot 
Cliica90  4,  llliaois 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


RECORDINGS 


Hanson:  Symphony  No.  2,  (“Ro¬ 
mantic”),  Howard  Hanson,  con¬ 
ducting  the  Eastman-Rochester 
Symphony  Orchestra;  also,  Mac 
Dowell:  Concerto  No.  2  (D  minor). 
Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  piano,  with 
the  Eastman-Rochester  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Dr.  Hanson  conducting. 
Columbia  Album  tML  4638,  one 
long-playing  32 disc,  |5.45. 

This  new  recording  comes  to  us 
at  a  very  good  time.  Many  students 
from  the  National  Music  Camp  will 
still  be  dreaming  of  the  wonders  of 
the  summer  past  and  they  will  find 
this  disc  a  beautiful  reminder  of  those 
most  pleasant  days.  The  many  many 
former  members  of  this  world  famous 
Music  Camp  will  also  welcome  this 
new  long-play  recording  of  Dr.  Han¬ 
son’s  Romantic  Symphony,  which  he 


This  picture  of  Dr.  Haword  Hanson 
was  taken  about  the  time  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  was  born.  One 
can  see  that  today  ho  retains  the 
same  vitality  as  he  did  25  years  aqo. 

has  conducted  at  Interlochen  for 
many  seasons  and  from  which  the 
“Music  Theme  of  the  Camp  is  taken’’. 

The  old  recording  made  for  RCA  in 
the  late  Thirties,  and  for  many  years 
unavailable,  is  surpassed  by  the  new 
recording  by  Columbia.  Both  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  Columbia  Engineers  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  this  remark¬ 
able  recording. 

The  Second  Concerto  by  Edward 
MacDowell  for  piano  and  orchestra 
is  beautifully  performed  and  forms  a 
fine  campanion  composition.  Highly 
recommended. 

*  *  • 

Johannes  Brahms:  His  Story  and  His 
Music.  One  long  playing  disc.  Vox 
Productions,  VL  2580.  $4.00.  (10" 
record). 


Sand  all  quastions  dlroct  to  Robarf  F. 
Froaland,  Halil  High  School,  La 
Mosa,  California. 


The  story  of  the  great  German 
composer,  with  selections  from  his 
music.  This  is  the  first  of  this  series 
to  be  recorded  on  LP.  It  is  best  for 
small  children,  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  ages. 

a  a  a 

Mahler:  Symphony  No.  7  (Song  of 
the  Night”).  Orchestra  of  the  Vi¬ 
enna  State  Opera  conducted  by 
Hermann  Scherchen.  Two  12"  discs 
in  album.  Westminster  Long  Play¬ 
ing  disc  WAL  211.  $11.90. 

Although  a  long  work,  it  is  one  of 
great  beauty.  A  “romantic”  sym¬ 
phony  sometimes  called  the  Sym¬ 
phony  in  E  minor  and  sometimes  the 
Symphony  in  B  minor.  A  descriptive 
work,  it  is  bizarre  and  satirical,  al¬ 
ternating  capriciously  in  mood  The 
structure  contains  five  movements 
with  outer  movements  framing  the 
three  middle  movements.  Mahler 
uses  the  guitar  and  mandolin  in  the 
fourth  movement,  giving  it  a  truly 
“Night  Music”  effect. 

a  a  a 

A  Festival  of  Choral  Music.  Choral 
Chamber  Group  of  Pamplona  con¬ 
ducted  by  Luis  Morondo.  One  12" 
disc.  Westminster  WL  5195  Long- 
playing.  $5.95. 

This  choral  group  is  an  ensemble 
of  sixteen  amateurs,  made  up  of  sec¬ 
retaries,  clerks  and  other  workers, 
that  is  directed  by  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  employee!  It  is  beautiful  music 
The  program  was  recorded  during 
an  actual  performance  in  the  abbey 
Royaumont,  France.  Westminster  has 
done  a  fine  job  of  recording.  It  is 
truly  singing  at  its  best.  Most  of  the 
pieces  are  unknown  and  include  the 
following:  O  vos  omnes  (Victoria); 
Quedito  pasito  que  dureme  (Hidalgo; 
Campanas  (Send);  Dureme  Pequinin, 
La  Campana,  Pobre  Corazon  (Re- 
boud);  Ribernas  (Remacha);  Vener- 
abil’s  barba  capuccinorum  (Donosti); 
Canciones  y  un  pregon  (anon.);  El 
Perro  de  Aguas,  Mozuca  (Do  Vital); 
Husar  Gentil  (Matyas  Seber);  Al- 
borada  (Ledesma) ;  and  Triste  Re- 
cuerdo  (Massa). 

Senfl,  a  Swiss,  lived  in  the  1500’s 
and  composed  much  choral  music. 
Victoria,  who  is  also  unknown  to 
modern  music  audiences,  has  given 
us  this  most  beautiful  “O  vos  Omnes”. 
a  a  a 

Mozart:  Concertos  Nos.  1  in  G  major, 
K.  313  St  No.  2  in  D  major  K,  314, 
for  Flute  and  Orchestra.  Camilla 
Wanausek,  flute,  and  the  Pro  Mus- 
ica  (Orchestra  of  Vienna  conducted 
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by  Hans  Swarowsky.  One  12”  long- 
playing  record.  Vox  Productions, 
PL8130,  85.95. 

The  best  recordings  available  of 
these  two  Flute  Concertos.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  recording  and  well  performed. 
Recommended. 

•  *  * 

Vaughan  Williams:  Symphony  No.  3 
“(A  Pastoral  Symphony”).  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Sir  Adrain  Boult.  One  12”  LP 
record,  London  $11721,  $5.95. 

The  first  recording  of  this  Sym¬ 
phony,  and  very  well  performed.  A 
work  that  truly  represents  this  Eng¬ 
lish  Composer,  with  a  mood  fitting  to 
the  English  countryside.  Margaret 
Ritchie  sings  the  vocals  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  the  final  move¬ 
ment.  A  performance  outstanding  in 
every  way,  and  the  recording  is  spa¬ 
cious  and  clean.  Recommended. 


•  *  • 

Circus  Time.  Ringling  Brothers  and 
Bamum  and  Bailey  Circus  Band 
conducted  by  Merle  Evans.  One 
10”  Long-Play  disc,  Decca,  DL5480, 
$3.00. 

The  famous  Circus  Band  playing 
the  following:  Barnum  and  Bailey 
Favorites  (Entry),  Wedding  of  the 
Winds  and  Trombone  Blues,  Gentry’s 
Triumphal  March,  Kentucky  Sunrise, 
Prince  of  Decorah  Galop,  Le  Pere  la 
Victorie,  The  Purple  Carnival,  Bra¬ 
vura,  Tropic  to  Tropic. 


*  *  • 

Marches.  Deutschmeister  Band  con¬ 
ducted  by  Julius  Hermann.  One  10” 
LP  disc.  Westminster,  WL-3003. 
$3.95. 

t  Military  marches  played  by  the 
I  famous  Deutschmeister  Kapelle,  of 

Vienna,  founded  in  1741.  These 

marches  were  popular  before  World 

War  I:  Radetzky  March  (J.  Strauss); 
Die  Bosniaken  Kommen;  Philippo- 
vits  March;  Schoenfield  March;  Auer- 
sperg  March;  84th  Regiment  March; 
Vindobona  March;  Andreas  Hofer 
March;  Castaldo  March. 

•  *  « 

Waltzes  for  Band.  Deutschmeister 
Band  Conducted  by  Julius  Her- 

^  mann.  One  10”  LP  disc.  Westmin- 

^  ster,  WL3005,  $3.95. 

1  Waltzes  played  in  a  grand  style  by 

I  this  famous  Viennese  Band:  Strauss: 
g  Kaiser  Waltz  and  Scharz  Waltz;  Kom- 
1  zak:  Bander  Madlin’;  Ziehrer:  Wiener 
P  Madlin’. 

a  *  *  * 

1  Bartok:  Contrasts  for  Violin,  Clarinet 
I  and  Piano;  Rhapsody  No.  1  for 

1  Violin  and  Piano;  Portrait  No.  1  for 

I  Violin  and  Orchestra.  Joseph  Szi- 

!  geti,  violin,  Benny  Goodman,  clari- 

^  net,  Bela  Bartok,  piano,  and  the 

^  Philharmonic  Orchestra  conducted 

1  by  Constant  Lambert.  One  10”  disc, 

J  LP.  Columbia,  ML2213,  $4.00. 

3  A  real  collector’s  item.  Columbia 

^  has  very  successfully  transferred  this 
}  1  recording  from  the  original  with 
■  .  marked  success.  Highly  recommended. 


FILMS 


The  Schumann  Story.  One  16mm. 
Sound  Film.  Thirty  minutes.  Teach¬ 
ing  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  25  West 
43rd  Street,  New  York  18,  NY. 
The  story  of  composer  Robert 


Schumann  and  his  devoted  wife 
Clara,  a  famous  concert  pianist.  Also, 
introduces  their  friend  and  pupil, 
Johannes  Brahms.  Taken  from  the 
MGM  feature  staring  Katharine  Hep¬ 
burn. 

•  •  * 

Song  of  a  Nation.  One  16mm  Sound 


COI\GIRATlJLATIOI^S 
To  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

for  25  years  of  service  to  its  readers  and  advertisers 

Our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  your  fine  magazine  can  best  be 
expressed  by  the  simple  statement  that  “you  have  carried  our  add 
continuously  since  1930.” 


We  share  with  The  School  Musician  a  continued  interest  in  doing  our  part  toward 
making  America  musical.  To  us,  this  means  constant  devotion  to  the  establishing  of 
high  standards  in  style,  quality,  and  utility,  that  our  Bands  may  be  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  the  ear. 

DeMOULIN  BROS.  &  CO. 

Greenville,  III. 

Since  1892 


BAND  UNIFORMS 


Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PETTIBONE  BROS.  MFC.  CO. 
nSicamSt.  eMmM !. OHi 


UNIFORMS 

for 

BANDS 

Old 

ORCHESTRAS 

Tell  es  wkat  yee  have  In 
mind,  and  we  will  submit 
all  necessary  shetcbes. 

MARCUS  RUBEN,  INC. 

Our  S3rd  Year 
Harold  J.  D'Ancona,  Pres. 
Dept.  O,  42S  S.  State  Street 
Cblcago  S.  Illinois 


October,  1953 
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THE 

AUTOHARP 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

A  Most  Useful  Instrument 
for  the 

Elementary  Classroom  Teacher 
Ready  Mode  Chords 
No  Fingering  No  Lessons 


A  Sweep  of  the  Hand  ^ 
Starts  You  ^ 

Playing  D 

Easier  than  a  r 

piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 


Simple 

Third  grade  children 
con  ploy  it 

Brochure  on  Request 


87  Ferry  Street 


Oscar  Schmidt  International,  Inc. 


Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 


Film  (color).  Nineteen  minutes. 
Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  25 
West  43rd  Street,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y. 

A  dramatization  of  the  writing  of 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner’”  by 
Francis  Scott  Key. 

•  •  * 

Rhapsody:  Motion  Painting  III.  One 
16mm  sound  film,  color,  eight  min¬ 
utes.  Sale  175.00,  Rental  $5.00.  AF 
Films  Inc.,  1600  Broadway,  New 
York  19,  NY. 

An  integration  of  List’s  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  No.  6  with  Robert  Bruce 
Rogers’  own  visuals:  moving  shapes 
and  colors  appear,  mingle  and  trans¬ 
form  themselves  to  the  basic  abstract 
of  the  music. 

*  •  • 

Here  Comes  the  Band.  One  1 6mm 
sound  film.  Fifteen  minutes.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Co.,  330  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  36,  NY. 

How  the  University  of  Michigan’s 
marching  band  functions.  Details  of 
how  elaborate  formations  and  designs 
are  worked  out. 

*  •  * 

Marching  Band  Fundamentals  Part 
I  and  Part  II.  16mm  film,  sound 
and  color.  University  of  Indiana, 
Audio-Visual  Center,  Bloomington, 
Indiana.  (Twenty-one  minutes). 
Movements  and  maneuvers  of  a 
high-school  band  using  slow  motion, 
animated  charts,  and  commands 
printed  on  the  film. 


AM  E>p  I  C  A 'Si  F  I  N  E  S  T  BELT 


LOWER  COST 

4fea/i, . . 

Get  CRADDOCK  Uniforms- 

*Jitm  QUoioa  CUamfsicmAJ 


1^ 


•  Tk*  Cf  Jd»ck  Bandiman 
.  .  .  ovoilabU  without 
chorgo  to  tuporintondonti, 
principali,  bcmd  diroctors 
and  pvrchoting  commit- 
toot.  It't  cheat-full  of 
practical  original  uniform 
dotign  idoail 


CRADDOCK  BUILDING  •  KANSXS  CITY,  MO. 


.  I  r\f  - 

Made  of  KOROSEAL;  OUT- 

unsurpassed  for  beauty  ^RARS 

and  durability.  Won't  -~^r. 

crack,  peel,  curl;  won’t 
I  scratch  or  smudge; 
wipes  clean  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Three 
styles  in  Bright  White  ,^^^B 

or  Gold.  Uncondition- 
ally  guaranteed.  Orde^  -^^B 

a  sample  today! 

5m  Irswi,  l.SI 

jCirrlssi,  2.30  B  n 1  JIm 

Waist  Ml,  1.1$  ^^■■l■li■l||^F 

At  your  supplier’s,  or  order  direct 

MORGAN  BELT  CO. 

719  BALTIMORE.  KANSAS  CITY  5,  MO. 


By  Answering 
The  Advertisers  In 
The  SM,  You  Make 
Your  SM  Continue 
To  Grow 


The  String  Survey 

(Starts  on  Page  16) 

the  past  five  years. 

A  substantial  number  of  teachers 
reported  that  the  increases  have 
been  slight,  that  the  orchestra  is 
not  well  balanced  and  that,  while 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  players,  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  their  proficiency. 
The  largest  increases  took  place 
where  the  strings  are  being  ac¬ 
tively  promoted  in  the  grade 
schools  as  well  as  high  schools  and 
where  students  are  enthusiastically 
taught  by  experienced  string  in¬ 
structors  using  up-to-date  teach¬ 
ing  methods. 

2.  DO  YOU  HAVE  A  WELL  BAL¬ 
ANCED  ORCHESTRA  WITH  VIO¬ 
LINS,  CELLOS,  VIOLAS  AND  BASS 
VIOLS  WELL  REPRESENTED? 
Replies  from  school  orchestra  di¬ 
rectors  show  that,  by  a  ratio  of 
slightly  more  than  three  to  one, 
they  do  not  have  a  well  balanced 
orchestra. 

Although  there  is  some  scarcity  of 
violinists,  the  replies  show  that 
the  greatest  need  is  for  more 
viola,  cello  and  string  bass  players. 

3.  IS  CLASS  STRING  INSTRUMENT 
INS'TRUCTION  AVAILABLE  IN 
YOUR  SCHOOL  OR  IN  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  SCHOOLS  IN  YOUR  COM¬ 
MUNITY? 

Approximately  50%  of  the  schools 
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reporting  state  that  class  string  in¬ 
struction  is  given  in  their  High 
Schools.  70%  state  that  no  grade 
school  string  instruction  is  given 
in  their  city  or  community.  A  large 
number  of  string  teachers  state 
that  grade  school  string  instruc¬ 
tion  is  urgently  needed. 

4.  WOULD  YOU  BE  INTERESTED  IN 
RECEIVING  INFORMATION  ON 
SUCCESSFUL  CLASS  STRING 
METHODS? 

The  large  majority  of  replies  state 
that  where  the  instructor  is  not 
already  using  an  up-to-date  class 
string  method,  he  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  receiving  information  re¬ 
garding  modem  string  material 
which  has  been  proven  successful. 

5.  WOULD  YOU  BE  INTERESTED 
IN  RECEIVING  INFORMATION 
FROM  OTHER  SCHOOL  ORCHES¬ 
TRA  DIRECTORS  AND  STRINi; 
TEACHERS  REGARDING  MEAS¬ 
URES  WHICH  ARE  BEING  TAK¬ 
EN  TO  PROMOTE  INTEREST  IN 
THE  STRINGS  AND  INCREASE 
THE  NUMBER  OF  STRING  PLAY- 
ERS? 

Practically  all  string  teachers 
would  be  eager  and  glad  to  receive 
any  information  from  music  edu¬ 
cators  and  other  string  instructors 
which  would  be  helpful  to  them 
in  advancing  their  string  programs 
and  which  would  be  of  assistance 
to  them  in  solving  their  problems. 

6.  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PARTICULAR 
.STRING  PROBLEM? 

(Listed  in  the  order  of  their  im¬ 
portance  based  on  the  number  of 
string  instructors  who  have  the 
same  problems.) 

a.  Elementary  school  string  prp- 
gram  lacking,  strings  not  taught 
in  grades. 

b.  Stimulating  and  maintaining  in¬ 
terest  in  the  strings. 

c.  Need  more  and  (or)  better 
school -owned  string  instru¬ 
ments. 

d.  Scarcity  of  viola,  cello  and  bass 
viol  players. 

e.  Lack  of  melodious  and  musical¬ 
ly  interesting  literature  for  be¬ 
ginning  and  intermediate  string 
ensemble. 

f.  Need  more  cooperation  from 
school  administrations. 

g.  Lack  of  private  teachers  and 
experienced  class  string  teach¬ 
ers. 

h.  Students  have  too  many  other 
interests,  band,  conflicting 
schedules,  etc. 

7.  WHAT  IDEAS  AND  PROCEDURES 
FOR  PROMOTING  INTEREST  IN 
THE  PLAYING  OF  STRINGED  IN- 
STRUMENTS  HAVE  YOU  FOUND 
TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL? 

a.  Frequent  public  performances 
in  grade  schools,  high  schools, 
community  halls  by  school  or¬ 
chestra,  string  ensemble,  string 
soloists.  Orchestra  festivals, 
other  schools  participating. 

b.  Engage  a  capable  and  enthusi- 

(Tum  to  Page  69) 


You're  only  a  baby  growins  lustily 
1929—1953 

We're  srown  up  with  young  ideas 
1860—1953 
BUT 

Hearty  congratulations  and  many  thanks  for  the 
better  job  you've  dene  with  each  successive  issue 

KEEP  IT  UP! 

I  EVANS'  UNIFORMS 

I  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  BANDS 

I  Philadelphia  6,  Pa.  since  1860  132  North  Fifth  Street 


—  Dress  up  — 
in 
A 

FECHHEIMER 

UNIFORM 

Writ*  for  eotorfully 
llloitrotod  eotolof, 
tompio  fabrics  ood 
pricas. 


JR  BAI 
the 


Center  of 
Attrartion! 


The  Fechheimer  Bros.  Co. 

Uidformt  tor  Over  70  Yoart 

CINCINNATI  2.  OHIO 


I 


.  .  .  CUSTOM-STYLED  FOR  SCHOOLS 
DEMANDING  TOP-FLICHT  DESIGN 
COMBINED  WITH  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY  OF  MATERIALS 
AND  WORKMANSHIP 

A  PLUS  FEATURE 
worth  investigating  is 
the  exclusive  Stonbury 
Yeor-To-Yeor  Fitting 
Plan. 


New  style  folder  with 
oil  detoils  moiled  on 
request. 

STANBURY  A  COMPANY 

720  DELAWARE.  KANSAS  CITY  5,  MO. 


October,  I9S3 
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Ceagi'otalatioas, 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  .  .  . 

Your  Mrvic*  to  tho  school  music  field  is  on 
•somplo  to  the  ontiro  industry.  Wo  join 
your  friends  in  wishing  you  lasting  success. 


POST-RESEHING 
FLUSH  BANDING 

fr  .— 1  kit 


KIT 

for  loote  posh 

Daalart  —  Raaalrman 

cracked  bodies 

•  end  DIreclert 


Musicians 

Now,  vou  can  reset  loose  posts  and  apply 
flush  Dands  in  a  jiffy  —  and  with  better 
results  than  ever  before  possible. 

Posts  reset  in  LINTON'S  special  for¬ 
mula  metal  (not  a  glue)  are  guaranteed  to 
never  again  twist  or  loosen  or  your  money 
back.  No  marring  of  wood,  either.  For 
clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons;  for  all  wood, 
ebonite  and  plastic  instruments.  Apply 
metal  flush  bands,  too. 


Writ*  for  nttraimro,  Dtpt.  SIO  j 

LINTON  MFG.  CO..  INC.  f  ‘ndu^a 

Mokurt  of  world -fameut  Ohoot,  tactoont,  Clorinotc 


Band  Directors  Are 
Encouraged  to  Ap¬ 
point  Teen-Age  Re¬ 
porters  to  Report 
Their  School's 
Musical  Activities 


By  Bob  Organ 


October  is  Football  season  and  ev¬ 
eryone  goes  all  out  for  it  including 
our  school  band.  In  most  schools  it 
has  become  a  vital  part  of  our  school 
activities.  It  seems  to  create  an  inter¬ 
est  that  fortifies  us  in  learning  to  be 
able  to  hold  our  own,  so  to  speak. 
This  spirit  is  of  course  good  for  all  of 
us  whether  we  play  in  our  school 
band  or  not. 

Playing  in  our  marching  band, 
football  band,  or  what  have  you,  for 
football  season  will  vary  for  DOUBLE 
REED  players.  I  know  many  band  di¬ 
rectors  require  the  DOUBLE  REED 
players  to  play  in  the  marching  band, 
and  for  a  very  good  reason,  while  oth¬ 
ers  would  rather  not  have  them  play 
— They  utilize  these  people  on  other 
instruments,  which  of  course  varies 
considerably.  However,  the  point  is 
to  BE  BACK  OF  THAT  GOOD  OLD 
TEAM  and  help  win  games. 

We  can’t  help  but  lose  at  times, 
but  if  we  are  go^  sports  about  it  and 
accept  it  gracefully  and  fight  just  a 
little  harder  next  time — we  can’t  lose 
too  many  games. 

Am  writing  this  article  while  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  At  the  present  moment  I 
am  sitting  on  the  back  plaza  of  the 
Chase  Hotel  trying  to  keep  cool.  The 
hotel  is  right  at  the  entrance  of  Forest 
Park  where  they  hold  the  Summer 
Opera.  Believe  me  it  is  a  beautiful 
spot  and  I  am  enjoying  every  minute. 

Was  out  to  visit  some  kin-folks  last 
evening  who  live  in  Webster  Groves, 
which  is  an  outlying  district  of  St. 
Louis  and  the  rolling  woods  certain¬ 
ly  create  a  desire  to  live  in  such  a 
country.  To  me  it  seems  to  make  no 
difference  in  which  part  of  this  nation 
I  visit,  there  is  something  beautiful 
and  attractive  abouf  it  all. 

I  am  in  St.  Louis  attending  the 
American  Legion  Convention  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  trying  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  further  in  formations,  drills, 
etc.  Last  year  while  in  New  York  I 
learned  a  great  deal  and  thought  it 
worth  while  to  come  to  St.  Louis  this 
year.  It  has  paid  dividends  in  every 
way. 

Watching  the  various  drum  and 
bugle  corps  in  competition  is  most 
certainly  a  revelation.  Perfection  to 
the  ’nth  degree  in  every  respect.  Any 
band  director  seeing  such  supreme 
excellence  and  faultless  performance 
would  certainly  be  inspired  to  greater 
ambition.  We  all  WELL  KNOW  that 
perfection  in  any  instance  stems  from 
youth  and  there  is  where  the  seed  is 
planted. 

Again,  this  summer,  I  have  had 
some  very  interesting  students  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  as  well  as  at 


Sand  all  quattlont  dlroct  to  lob 
Organ,  Woodwind  Studio,  ISI2  Stout 
St.,  Danvar  2,  Colorado. 


my  own  Denver  Studios.  Among  them 
were  many  women  who  have  not  only 
become  interested  in  DOUBLE  REED 
instruments  but  also  the  repair  and 
upkeep  of  these  instruments. 

Had  one  student  in  particular  who 
has  been  violinist  with  several  of  our 
Symphony  Orchestras  with  no  special 
interest  in  anything  but  violin  and 
symphonic  music  and  she  has  gone 
overboard  in  the  repair  and  up-keep 
of  woodwind  instruments.  Not  until 
this  summer  did  she  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  a  procedure  as  a 
necessary  factor  for  good  perform¬ 
ance  on  these  instruments.  Now  she  is 
very  interested  in  what  makes  every¬ 
thing  tick  with  woodwinds  as  well  as 
with  the  violin.  It  is  needless  to  say 
until  now  her  “only  interest  has  been 
the  violin.’’ 

After  all,  though  the  string  sections 


Hara  wa  taa  ona  of  Mr.  Organ's 
formar  studants  (R)  racaiving  addi¬ 
tional  round-tabla  discussion  on  dou- 
bla-raad  trimming.  Mr.  Organ  (L) 
is  considarad  ona  of  tha  nations 
graatast  autkoritias  on  tha  subject. 

are  the  backbone  of  the  orchestra, 
without  the  other  sections  which  in¬ 
clude  the  woodwinds,  brasses,  per¬ 
cussion,  etc.,  there  would  be  no  or¬ 
chestra.  In  general  the  upkeep  and 
repair  of  the  woodwinds  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  become  as  absorbing  a  study 
as  that  of  any  other  section  of  our  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  broadening  influ¬ 
ence  of  knowledge  of  all  the  sections 
can  benefit  any  and  all  specialized 
musicians. 

Fortunately,  I  have  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  back  yard.  This  summer  I  decided 
to  set  up  a  work-shop  out  in  the  open 
as  an  experiment.  The  blue  sky  and 
colorful  surroundings  proved  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  me  as  well  as  my  stu¬ 
dents.  Green  hedges  formed  a  seclud- 
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Octobar,  I9S3 


ed  theatre  with  excellent  acoustics, 
and  the  cool  breezes  were  conducive 
to  lengthy  discussions  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  both  student  and  the 
professional  teacher. 

The  result  has  been  that  most  of  my 
students  in  or  near  Denver  have  had 
their  sessions  in  my  garden  instead  of 
my  resident  studio.  (So  far,  no  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  neighbors). 

The  trimming  of  reeds  has  been  a 
very  interesting  part  of  our  program. 
We  all  learn  very  early  in  the  playing 
of  our  various  reed  instruments  that 
no  two  reeds  feel  or  play  exactly  the 
same.  The  experienced  player  has 
surely  learned  that  the  acoustic  prop¬ 
erties  of  any  setting  affect  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  reed.  Hence,  this  has 
been  an  effective  proving  ground  to 
test  and  demonstrate  the  peculiarities 
of  the  DOUBLE-REED  family,  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  less  experienced  in  this 
field  of  endeavor. 

A  reed  trimmed  to  play  well  out  of 
doors  doesn’t  always  play  well  in 
doors,  and  vice-versa.  Have  more  to 
report  along  this  line  at  some  later 
date. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next 
month. 


The  Sirin s  Survey 

(Continued  from  Page  67) 
astic  string  teacher  using  up- 
to-date  class  methods  to  teach 
string  classes  in  grade  schools. 
Many  instructors  advocate  start¬ 
ing  classes  in  fourth  grade. 

c.  Have  periodic  stringed  instru¬ 
ment  demonstrations  in  grade 
schools  giving  children  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  hold  and  play  them, 

d.  Schools  should  provide  more 
and  (or)  better  stringed  instru¬ 
ments. 

e.  Use  interesting  and  good  teach¬ 
ing  materials  and  orchestra 
literature. 

f.  Give  regular  recruiting  talks  to 
grade  school  students. 

g.  Inspire  students  by  having  them 
hear  professional  string  soloists, 
quartets  and  orchestras,  attend¬ 
ance  at  concerts,  T.V.  string 
performances,  records  of  string 
performances. 

h.  More  string  clinics,  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  exchange  ideas  and  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  with  other  string 
teachers. 

i.  Daily  class  lessons  plus  one  pri¬ 
vate  lesson  each  week  for  all 
string  students. 

j.  Uniforms  and  showmanship  to 
compete  with  the  band. 

8.  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  AT  PRESENT  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
STRING  TEACHERS  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  WOULD  YOU  BE  INTER¬ 
ESTED  IN  RECEIVING  INFOR¬ 
MATION  IN  REGARD  TO  THIS 

national  organization  of 
STRING  TEACHERS? 

A  large  majority  of  the  string  in¬ 
structors  who  are  not  already 
members  have  expressed  interest 


and  a  desire  to  receive  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  The  American 
String  Teachers  Association. 

Modern  Music  Masters 

(Starts  on  Page  34) 
selves  written  or  arranged.  This 
chapter  meets  every  Wednesday  in 
the  music  building  and  holds  social 
meetings  in  private  homes  once  a 
month  with  an  outside  program. 

GEORGIA  HAS  FIRST  FALL  CHAPTER 

A  new  chapter  has  been  organized 
this  fall  at  Meriwether  High  School, 
Woodbury,  Georgia.  Welcome!  The 
faculty  sponsor  is  Katherine  Harvey 
with  Bill  Rudder  and  Sara  Estes, 
co-sponsors.  The  first  chapter  to 
hold  an  initiation  this  school  year 
was  Chapter  No.  44  at  Fairfield, 
Conn.  They  initiated  19  on  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  1953.  Alice  Duckworth  is 
faculty  sponsor. 

WINS  GOVERNOR'S  TROPHY 

The  3-M  Society  at  Maine  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Des  Plaines-Park 
Ridge,  Illinois,  is  justly  proud  of 
its  summer  band.  Besides  giving 
local  concerts  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer,  the  band  attended  the  state  fair 
in  Springfield,  and  while  competing 
with  more  than  forty  high  school 
bands  was  awarded  the  Governor’s 
Trophy  for  first  place.  Robert  D. 
Kuite,  director  of  the  100-piece  band, 
is  sponsor  of  the  Maine  3-M  chapter. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

Anyone  desiring  information  on 
“How  To  Start  a  3-M  Chapter,”  is 
invited  to  write  Alexander  M.  Harley, 
national  president,  P.O.  Box  347, 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois.  Remember,  3-M 
Chapters  may  be  started  in  small 
schools  as  well  as  large  schools. 


Mapa  Hish  School— Manila 

(Starts  on  Page  28) 
just  followed  the  tracks  of  other 
musically  inclined  alumni  of  the 
school.  Our  Glee  Club  can’t  compete 
with  the  more  modern  well-equipped 
American  high  school  choruses.  We 
can,  however,  handle  all  the  song 
parts  of  programs  and  convocations 
in  our  place. 

We  have  a  band  under  our  efficient 
music  teacher,  Mr.  Torres.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  wholly  of  boys  unlike  those  in 
the  United  States  where  girls  partici¬ 
pate.  Maybe  it  is  because  girls  here 
aren’t  allowed  to  be  out  in  the  cold 
night  alone.  Some  of  our  parents  are 
very  strict  with  us  girls. 

Sometimes  when  there  are  parades, 
our  majorette  leads  our  band  with 
fiying  colors.  Not  to  mention  the  rigid 
practice  our  majorette  goes  through 
every  day. 

We  also  have  a  music  class  where 
only  students  with  interest  and  tal¬ 
ents  for  music  are  admitted  into  the 
class. 

We  have  a  keen  appreciation  for 
American  music,  and  it  constitutes  a 
great  part  of  our  music  world. 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture.  I  hope 
you  will  answer  my  letter  soon. 


Not  only  will  I  answer  your  letter 
Manuela,  but  I  will  publish  your  won¬ 
derful  letter  just  as  you  sent  it  to  me. 
It  was  a  real  thrill  to  hear  from  you, 
so  many  thousands  of  miles  away. 
You  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  I  now  have  Teen-Age  reporters 
from  17  Foreign  Countries.  I  sure  am 
proud  of  you  for  being  number  17. 
Keep  sending  me  stories  on  your  fine 
high  school,  and  if  possible,  send  me 
a  picture  of  your  musical  groups  .  .  . 
very  gratefully  yours  .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 


CONGRATULATIONS ! 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

On  Your 

Sliver  ^.y^nniverdar^  ^Adue 
1929—1953 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  music  directors,  teachers,  students, 
and  parents  hove  been  inspired  by  the  high  quality  educational 
articles  that  hove  appeared  in  your  outstanding  magazine.  We 
know  that  you  will  b^ome  even  greater  in  your  next  25  YEARS. 

OSCAR  SCHMIDT- INTERNATIONAL 

87  Ferry  Street  Jersey  City  7,  N.  J. 

(makers  of  the  famous  AUTOHARP) 


CRACK  PROOFED  Orcnodilla  Wood  OBOES 
Hand-mod*  by  mottar  craftsman. 


Modal* 

spociolly  dosienod  for 
bath  Shidants  and  Profassionals. 
Writ*  for  fra*  fitaratur*. 
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the  artists'  choice 


CONGRATULATIONS 

to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  on  !H 
25th  Birthday.  We  join  the  thoutondi 
of  school  and  college  bond  directors 
of  the  nation  in  wishing  you  success 
in  the  next  25  years. 

Meyar'f  Macical  Eichaaga  Co. 

4M  MIehlgoe  Ave..  DetreH  2*.  Mich. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


FORTY  BAND  COATS,  woolen,  powder  blue, 
$100.00.  Forty  navy  blue  woolen  coets,  $100.00. 
Forty  blue  caps,  $80.00.  Forty  white  woolen  coats, 
$80.00.  Forty  beautiful  gold  capes,  cleaned, 
pressed,  $150.00.  New  red  caps,  $3.00.  48  blue, 
red  capes,  (32)  caps,  bargain,  $100.00.  Derbys, 
black,  red,  green,  $3.00.  White  orchestra  coats, 
shawl  collars,  $6.00.  Peak  lapels,  $4.00.  Blue 
formal  doublebreasted  coats,  $8.00.  Majorette  cos¬ 
tumes,  $5.00.  Shakos,  $4.00.  Curtain  (9' A"  x  35) 
gold,  orange  sateen,  $35.00.  Tuxedo  trousers,  $4.00 
and  $6.00.  Every  sire.  Chorus  costumes.  Tails. 
Free  lists,  A1  Wallace,  2453  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 


HONORABLE  IN  NAM E— Excellent  in  Qual¬ 
ity,  Honest  in  discounts.  We  serve  schools  from 
coast  to  coast.  6  month  rental  plan.  No  order  too 
small.  35  years  in  Music  Education.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Ray  Lammers  Music  House,  Inc.,  534 
Walnut  St.,  (Cincinnati  2,  Ohio.  From  the  Tonette 
to  the  Sousaphone,  and  every  accessory. 


FOR  SALE — Conn  Recording  Bass  -BBb  CL — 
Bell  Front— excellent  condition.  Case  and  stand  in¬ 
cluded.  Free  Trial.  Robert  Welty,  High  School, 
Sturgis,  Michigan. 


BAND  UNIFORMS  ...  40  royal  blue,  trimmed 
in  gold,  cotton  gabardine,  short-jacket  type,  west- 
point  front  and  collar  with  cape  attach^.  High 
waisted  blue  trousers  with  gold  stripe.  Good  con¬ 
dition,  also  40  caps.  The  lot  for  the  low  price  of 
$250.  Write  to  Mt.  Shasta  High  Scho^,  Mt. 
Shasta,  (Cal. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — 75  Band  Uniforms,  wool  broad¬ 
cloth,  military  type,  navy  blue  coats  with  Sam 
Browne  Belts,  gold  trimmed  pockets  and  sleeves, 
postman  gray  trousers  with  gold  stripe.  All  in 
good  condition  with  variety  of  sizes.  Any  reason¬ 
able  offer  accepted.  Call  or  Write;  I-eland  Stamm, 
Director  of  Bands,  Princeton  High  School,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Illinois. 


Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  $3.50  (25c 
each  additional  word);  25  words  for 
^.50  (2()c  each  additional  word); 
or  50  words  for  $6.75  (15c  addi- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BAND  ORGANIZING  AIDS  FREEH  Scl^ls 
buying  on  quotations  or  bids.  Write  today.  Unique 
new  rental  plan,  bonus  club,  school  budget  plan, 
band  recruiting  manual,  movies.  Free  educational 
aids.  Get  a  certified  rebuilt  instrument  or  a  new 
instrument  at  a  savings.  Thousands  of  instruments 
and  accessories  on  hand,  for  immediate  delivery. 
Try  the  incomi>arable  New  Besson  and  Boosey  & 
Hawkes  Band  instruments,  and  Edgeware  Clari¬ 
nets.  The  prices  are  reasonable,  the  quality  super¬ 
lative.  Write  for  latest  catalog  and  instruments  on 
10  day  free  approval.  Highest  trade  in  or  cash 
allowance  for  your  old  or  surplus  instruments. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


tional  word' 


FOR  SALE:  Approximately  45  used  High  School 
Band  I’niforms  complete  with  plumes,  citation 
cord,  and  white  lielts.  Royal  blue,  gold  trim,  mili¬ 
tary  style,  single  breasted.  Price  very  reasonable. 
Write  H.  Knox,  Music  Director,  Wrightstowii 
High  School,  Wrightstown,  Wis. 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTT  Of 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACT* 
OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  AND  JULY  2,  1946  ^ 

(Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Action  233)  show* 
ing  the  ownership,  management,  and  circulation  of 
The  SCH(30L  MUSICIAN  published  monthly  ciccyt 
July  and  August  at  Chicago,  Illinois  for  October  I,' 
1953.  i 

1 .  The  names  and  addresK-s  of  the  publisher,  editor,' 

managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  1 

Publiuier,  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  28  East  Jacksooj 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  f 

Editor,  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  28  East  Jackaoa- 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  i 

Managing  editor,  none.  ( 

Business  manager,  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  28  Eaa 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  t 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  4 

name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immcdiatcl|i| 
thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholdcw 
owning  or  holding  I  percent  or  more  of  total  amou^ 
of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  naocgi 
and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  givtlji 
If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  unincorporatrfj 
firm,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  at  that  «  rath 
individual  member,  mutt  be  given.)  i 

Forrest  L.  MeAllister,  28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Oib( 
cago  4,  Illinois.  j 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  othin 

security  holders  owning  or  holding  I  percent  or  mow} 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  .seculfg 
ties  are;  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  I  > 

None.  }  ■ 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cates  wheilf 

the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  tht 
hooks  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  »tbi^ 
hduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  ciirplf 
ration  for  whom  such  trustee  it  acting;  also  the  «tairl 
ments  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's  fiil| 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  aail| 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  hoUlH 
ert  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  compiM 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacM 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner.  '  : 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  ifj 

this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  maM 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  montM 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  CThis  inforoM^ 
tion  it  required  from  daily,  weekly,  temiweekly,  aaf; 
triweekly  newspapers  only.)  j 

(signed)  Forrest  L.  McAllislNf 
(Signature  of  puhlisha) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11th  day  d\ 
September,  1953.  I  i 

(SEAL) 

C.  C.  EAGl^ 

(My  commission  expires  September  Itt,  1954.)  IJ 


52  UNIFORMS,  purple  trousers,  gold  coats,  hats, 
Sam  Browne  lielts.  3  white,  7  gold  Majorette  Uni¬ 
forms.  1  white  mascot,  4  white  trousers.  100% 
wiKil  whipcord.  In  all  sizes.  Changing  to  new 
colors  is  reason  for  selling,  otherwise  uniforms  are 
in  excellent  condition.  Bandmothers,  Box  433,  Dil- 
lonvale,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  Band  Library.  Full  Band,  Sym¬ 
phonic,  and  Concert  arrangements.  Also  string, 
lirass,  wooilwind  and  (lercussiim  solos  and  ensem¬ 
bles.  Excellent  condition.  List  on  re<|uest.  Cleo 
Gray,  2641  F^st  8th  St.,  Tulsa  4,  Oklahoma. 


FIFTY  UNIFORMS,  assorted  sizes  for  High 
School  hand.  All  wool  whipcord,  r.carlet  coat  with 
black  trim  and  licit,  black  trousers  with  scarlet 
stripe,  scarlet  and  black  Pershing  style  caps.  Good 
condition.  Any  reasonable  offer  accepted.  R.  H.  S. 
Band  Boosters’  Club,  1088  New  Brunswick  Ave., 
Rahway,  N.  J. 


MAGIC  RECORD  makes  sales  for  you.  FUrn  up 
to  $100  weekly  selling  sensational  new  record  club 
plan.  Over  2,000,0(8)  record-player  owners  are 
pros|)ects.  Just  play  recoril.  ('uf turners  sign  on 
■qiot.  Fjirn  $5.00  for  every  call.  Write  today  for 
full  details  :ind  sales  kit  including  record.  Basic 
Liiirary  Record  Club,  Dept.  SM-10,  358  5th  Ave., 
New  S’ork  I,  New  York. 


40  COMPLETE  BAND  UNIFORMS  royal  blue, 
gold  trim,  includes  double  breasted  coat,  citation 
cord,  (lants,  and  Pershing  style  cap.  Assorted  sizes, 
giKxl  condition.  Any  reasonable  offer  considered. 
Em|Hiria  Municipal  Band,  Postoffice  Box  163,  Em¬ 
poria,  Kansas. 


ARRANGING  A  BAND  MARCHES— Have 
your  school  song  arrangeil  for  Band.  Reasonable 
rates -also  16  solid  snappy  marches.  Send  for 
thematic  catalogue.  Ziegler  Band  Music  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Madison.  Wis. 


FOR  SALE:  70  red  and  white  uniforms  with 
white  trousers,  hats,  (xim  (loms,  white  lielts.  50  cot¬ 
ton  and  rest  wool,  also  70  prs.  trousers  all  wool, 
3  years  old.  Sell  all  for  $500.00.  Contact  James 
Welch,  Band  Director,  Jacksonville  High  School, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS— FERRELL  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  Fine  Quality  Genuine  French  Cane;  A 
Professional  reed  especially  prepared  for  the 
School  Bassoonist.  3  reeds  $4;  Dozen  $15;  John 
E.  Ferrell  (new  address)  7033  Parkwood  St..  St. 
Louis  16,  Mo.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  I-ouis  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra) 


FOR  SALE  ...  40  gold  and  white  band  uniforms 
(g.abardine — complete).  40  blue  serge  band  uni¬ 
forms  (complete).  Both  sets  of  uniforms  in  good 
condition.  Xavier  University,  New  Orleans,  I^. 


GUARANTEED  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS.  Professional  quality.  Oboe  $1.75,  Bas¬ 
soon  $2.00.  Send  stamp  for  complete  woodwind 
catalogue.  Jack  Spratt  Woodwind  Shop,  Old  Green¬ 
wich.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Majorette  Uniforms  in  orange 
and  black.  Excellent  shape.  Price  $20.00  per  uni¬ 
form.  Contact  Mrs.  Wayne  Ulrich,  Upi>er  Sandus¬ 
ky,  Ohio.  R.  R.  4. 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.00  each. 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  24,  D.  C. 


UNIFORMS.  Used,  fine  condition.  Standard  style 
and  colors  easy  to  match.  Write  us  before  you  buy. 
Suite  604,  220  South  State  St.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 
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